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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW THE PANAMA COUP IS REGARDED. 


HE President has carried with him, in his action in the 
Panama affair, not only the press of his own party, but a 
goodly number of the “anti-imperialist” press, and of the Demo- 
cratic and Independent papers. Journals like the Hartford 77mes, 
the Buftalo Eapress, and the Philadelphia orth American, which 
disapprove of our Philippine policy, regard the Panama policy 
with favor; and such leading Democratic papers as the Atlanta 
Constitution and the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, which would 
rather see Mr. Roosevelt President of Liberia than of this coun- 
try, support his action in this matter. The New York Hera/a, 
too, which has been censuring the Administration roundly for not 
turning to the Nicaragua route long ago, finds the whole aspect of 
the affair so changed by the revolution that it executes a right- 
about-face, declares for the Panama route, and calls upon its 
readers to stand by the President. And the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, whose charges of Panama corruption and jobbery have 
been a topic of national discussion, gives up the fight for Nica- 
ragua, and concludes that the Panama route, jobbery and bribery 
and all, has won. Yet there are a large number of influential 
papers, like the New York Evening Post (Ind.), Times (Ind.), 
American (Dem.), and the Springfield Repud/ican, which assail 
the Panama program as a policy of piracy and spoliation; and 
there are more that assume a non-committal tone and seem un- 
ready to take up the cudgels for either side. 

Our prompt recognition of a republic two days old and our veto 
upon Colombia’s military efforts to regain her lost province are 
regarded by the opposition press as amazing and indefensible ; 
while the papers that indorse our action think that Colombia’s 
disregard of Panama in the canal treaty negotiations gave the 
people of the isthmus ample reason for revolution, and that the 
loss of the province serves Colombia right. Nobody is hurt, add 
these journals, except the Bogota authorities, who are referred to 
as “grafters,” and who receive little sympathy. 


New England. 
The Hartford 7imes (Ind. Dem.) thinks that we have treated 
Colombia “with all possible consideration.” We offered their 


Government $10,000,000 for the privilege of building the canal, 
when “ the truth is,” it declares, “that if the people of the United 
States enrich the isthmus by building a canal, the people who are 
to be benefited by it should pay us,” so that “under the circum- 
stances it won’t do to pretend that we have done, or are likely to 
do, any wrong to the people of Colombia.” The Providence 
Journal (Rep.) regards Colombia’s plight as “entirely her own 
fault,” and expresses a belief that the country will support the 
President. The Boston /ournal (Rep.), too, has little sympathy 
with Colombia. “Let 
not Colombia kick any- 
body but herself,” it re- 
marks; “she went out 
looking for trouble, and 
has reaped what she has 
sown.” The Hartford 
Courant (Rep.) would 
not be sorry to see the 
affair go to the length of 
the annexation of Pana- 
ma to this country. 
The Springfield Repud- 
lican (Ind.), on the oth- 
er hand, regards the in- 
cident as “one of the 
most discreditable per- 
formances in our his- 
tory,” and thinks that 
“our Government, with- 
out excuse, has virtually 
seized the isthmus by 
force, and now, with 
shocking hypocrisy, de- 
fends its wickedness as 
in the line with the most 
honored precedents and 
the highest morality.” 
The Boston Herald 
(Ind.) wishes that we 
might have gained our ends without “ becoming responsible for 
dangerous methods,” and the Boston 7ranscript (Rep.) and Ad- 
vertiser (Rep.), and the Hartford Pos¢ (Rep.) await further cvents 
before expressing opinion. 




















JOSE MANUEL MARROQUIN, 


President of Colombia, whose people, 
angered by the defeat of the canal treaty 
and the loss of Panama, threaten to over- 
throw him by revolution. 


New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

In New York city the most notable feature of newspaper opinion 
is the conversion of 7ie Hera/d from Nicaragua to Panama. “A 
week’s events,” it declares, “ have settled a vital issue of years and 
put an end to delay in the undertaking of a great national improve- 
ment long demanded by the interests-of the country and the senti- 
ment of the people. Opinions may continue to differ as to the re- 
spective natural advantages of the two discussed routes, but there 
can be but one sentiment as to the far-reaching political value of a 
waterway across Panama as an independent republic over a canal 
through Panama as a discontented, revolution-menacing state of 
Colombia.” Zhe Sun (Rep.), which has long advocated the an- 
nexation of Panama, rejoices that we have a President who did 
not hesitate to “strike while the iron was hot.” Zhe 7ribune 
(Rep.), Press (Rep.), Mail and Express (Rep.), and Commercial 
Advertiser (Rep.) support the Piesident’s program. “ Any at- 
tempt of the opposition to make out of it political capital against 
the Administration,” 7he /ournal of Commerce believes, “is sure 
to be a fiasco and to weaken the party that undertakes it.” The 
Brooklyn Fag/e (Ind. Dem.) and Citizen (Dem.) indorse the Presi- 
dent’s action. The New York 77mes (Ind.), however, character- 
izes our proceeding as “ one of conquest and spoliation,” and 7he 
American (Dem.) calls it“ an act of piracy.” A long and strong 
protest from Zhe Evening Post (Ind.) was quoted in these col- 
umns last week. Zhe World (Ind. Dem.) regards the affair as on 
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“IT WONDER IF I OUGHT TO PUT IT IN MY COLLECTION,” 


—De Mar inthe Philadelphia Record. 


the same plane with previous iniquities. It says: “After our 
border raid upon Mexico for more slave territory; after our 
* Gadsden purchase’ by collusion with a purchasable Mexican 
dictator; after our made-to-order revolution in Hawaii, followed 
by its prearranged annexation; after our wresting from Spain and 
subjugation of the Philippines; after our faithless attempt to com- 
pel Cuba to seek admission to the Union by denying her a prom- 
ised treaty outside of it, Europe is as little astonished at American 
aggression in Panama as it is at Russia’s duplicity in Manchuria.” 

In Philadelphia 7he Press (Rep.) regards the President’s action 
as unavoidable, and believes that “his prompt and vigorous action 
has doubtless conduced to a speedy and peaceful solution” of 
the canal problem. 7he 
North American (anti- 
imperialist) finds “ sat- 
isfaction in the knowl- 
edge that the rapacious 
grafters of the Colom- 
bian Senate have over- 
reached themselves,” 
and declares that“ there 
can be no doubt of our 
duty to keep the isthmus 
open and to dig the ca- 
nal.” Zhe /nuquirer 
(Rep.) says frankly that 
“there is no use in being 
squeamish in consider- 
ing this Panama _ busi- 
ness,” and expresses the 
belief that we should not 
only recognize Pana- 
ma’s independence, but 
should “exercise such 
protection over her as 
will forever prevent any 
nation from despoiling 
her.” The Ledger 
(Ind.), on the other 
hand, thinks we have 
thrown over the Ten 
Commandments and 
enrolled ourselves among the national freebooters; and Zhe Rec- 
ord (Ind. Dem.) believes that “ we could better afford to forego the 
canal than to arouse a feeling through the length and breadth of 
South America that our professions of good-will are hypocritical 
and that our superior strength is something the Latin-American 
nations need regard with fear.” 

The new international arrangement, in the opinion of the Balti- 




















GEN. ESTEBAN HUERTAS, 


Commander of the Colombian battalion 
at Panama which joined the revolutionists. 
He has been made commander of the Pan- 
amaarmy. 
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more American (Ind.), “will, without question, inure to the ad- 
vantage of the whole world, without in the least injuring any peo- 
ple, unless it should be those of Colombia, who have invited the 
disaster which has befallen them, and who have only themselves 
to blame.” The Baltimore Hera/d (Ind.), too, thinks that the 
recent startling events “have served Colombia right,” but it also 
thinks that the new republic “ should pe allowed to fight for its ex- 
istence without help or hindrance.” And the Baltimore ews 
(Ind.) says: “It is a thousand pities that the Administration could 
not have had the grace, and the regard for the country’s good 
name, to stand aloof until the situation cleared. As it is, we have 
added one more precedent to that of Hawaii, and that of the 
Philippines, along the line of those things which take us out of the 
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GAINING GROUND, 
—Triggs in the New York Fress. 


category of non-grabbing nations, and put our international mor- 
ality upon a level with that of the European Powers.” 


Chicago and the Middle West. 

The President has done no more than he ought to have done, 
thinks the Chicago 7rzbune (Rep.), and if he had done less “he 
would be roundly abused by the people who are abusing him for 
doing his duty.” “The case is one in which the refinements of 
argument count for little by comparison with facts and necessities 
that are apparent to the whole world,” says the Chicago Recora- 
Flerald (Ind. Rep.), and 7he /nter Ocean believes that the chief 
thing to be kept in mind is that there must be no backward step in 
our progress toward the canal. “We can not surrender what we 
have gained,” it declares. The Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), how- 
ever, suggests that “it is not merely a question of practical ex- 
pediency, but one which involves the honor, good faith, and pres- 
tige of the United States,” and the Chicago Chronicle (Dem.) 
makes the point that if any European Power had treated us in 1861 
as we are treating Colombia now, “ we would have regarded it as 
unspeakably outrageous.” 

Most of the papers in the Middle West commend the President. 
The Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.), an anti-imperialist paper of wide 
influence, believes that “even if the United States fomented the 
revolution, it acted in the interests of the governed, and that is of 
more importance than the interests of the governing power, whether 
it be a corrupt group of politicians in Bogota or a monarchy in 
Europe.” And the Detroit “vee Press (Ind. Dem.), anether op- 
ponent of our Philippine policy, says that “with the interests at 
stake, no other nation in the world would have dealt so leniently 
with Colombia as the United States have dealt.” “The position 
of the United States on the continent,” it adds, “ justifies all that 
has been done, and more.” And so thinks the Indianapolis Mews 
(Ind.). “Colombia has simply got what she deserved,” remarks the 
Pittsburg 7zmes (Rep.); and the Detroit Journal (Rep.) says also 
that “ Colombia’s greed and her failure to ratify the canal treaty 
are responsible for the loss of Panama.” Nor is there “a scrap of 
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evidence,” remarks the Buffalo Mews (Ind.), “to justify the as- 
sumption that our Government has pursued any other than the 
straight course of propriety,” an opinion that is shared by’ the 
Cleveland Leader (Rep.) and Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), and the 
Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.). The Detroit Mews (Ind.), which 
regards our Philippine policy with a critical eye, favors the annex- 
ation of Panama; and the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
(Rep.) argues that since Colombia is to blame for the present situ- 
ation, it should pay any expenses that we incur. On the other 
side of the question the Pittsburg Post (Dem.) thinks that “ the 
American people will be reinforced in their conviction that they 
have a very unsafe and uncertain President,” and believes that 
“we are getting ready to apply the principle to the Colombians 
that the British bedeviled South Africa and the Boers with, and 
which we have fastened on the Philippines. It is not the Ameri- 
can way, save on the imperial principle that might makes right.” 


The South. 


“The recognition of the right of secession in the Panama in- 
stance by the United States Government is a logical vindication of 
the principle contended for forty years ago by the seceding States 
of the Union,” says the Nashville Banner (Dem.), and many other 
Southern papers note the same fact, not without satisfaction. Not 
a few of them indorse the President's action in the matter. “ Ev- 
ery patriot should stand by the status as it is, and proceed to back 
up the Government as one man,” says the Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.); and so thinks the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat. “The 
opportunity has come,” declares the latter paper, “to further an 
enterprise that will benefit the commerce of the world, and benefit 
more especially the Southern States and this whole country, an 
enterprise to which this country has become committed beyond 
possibility of creditable recession, and it would have been an act 
of pitiful weakness not to have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity.” The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) predicts the annexa- 
tion of Panama, and expects to see only good come out of the 
whole affair; and the Atlanta /ourna/ (Dem.) finds our justifica- 

















DE-LIGHT-FD! 
—Bush in the New York Wor/d. 


tion in the fact that Colombia was “needlessly obstructing the 
world’s commerce.” The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.), how- 
ever, believes that “we have become a nation of land-grabbers, 
Stayed in our course only by the strong arm, and indifferent to the 
rights of the weak”; and the Columbia S/a/e (Dem.) calls the 
situation “a conspiracy, in which the United States is a shameless 
accomplice.” “The affair has an ugly look, at best,” to the 
Houston Post (Dem.), and it suggests that we turn to the Nica- 
ragua route, a suggestion also urged by the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal (Dem.). Says the Charleston Mews and Courier (Dem.): 
“It appears to us that the Panama coup d’état is another far step 
in the imperial policy, and that the object is to make the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, an enterprise on which the heart of the 
American people is set, a pretext for engaging in a war with Co- 
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lombia, without giving the people of this country time to think, for 
the enlargement once more of our army and navy, and to extend 
the power of the Executive.” 


The West and Northwest. 

The Administration “has not only kept within its right so far, 
but has done no more than its duty,” declares the St. Louis Re- 
public (Dem.), while the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), which 
has long been advocat- 
ing the guardianship of 
the United States over 
the entire hemisphere, 
views the situation with 
unconcealed _ pleasure. 
The action of the Presi- 
dent is also indorsed by 
the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press (Rep.), the Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin 
(Rep.), and Sentinel 
(Rep.), and the Des 
Moines Register and 
Leader (Rep.). The 
President’s program is 
“courageous, just, and 
progressive,” says the 
Kansas City Sar (Ind.), 
and the Kansas City 
Journal (Rep.) is glad 
that “the greedy little 
South American repub- 
lic has fallen a victim to — — 
its own. trickiness.” Copyright, 1903, by G. G. Bain. 
Similar approval is PHILIPPE BUNEAU-VARILLA, 


¢ . A leader of the revolution, and diplo- 
heard prom the Salt matic representative of the new republic 
Lake Tribune (Ind. ga Washington, 

















Rep.), the Colorado 
Springs Gazette (Rep,). the Tacoma Ledger (Rep.), and the San 
Francisco Ca//(Rep.). Says Zhe Call: 


“ Looking to our interest in the canal, there is obvious propriety 
in having that waterway in the joint control of the United States 
and a people who are all interested in it. The creation of a purely 
isthmian state, advanced and self-governing, to be traversed by the 
canal, is required by the world’s commerce. The great body of 
Colombia, being remote from the canal, with an immobile people 
who would never see it and who would appreciate it only as some- 
thing new to be plundered if possible, has not more right to con- 
trol it in any degree than the savages of the Kongo basin.” 


The Salt Lake Hera/d (Dem.) says, however: 


“It is as wrong for the United States to recognize the Panama 
Provisional Government as it would be for England to recognize a 
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tHE FIRST SHOVELFUL. 
—Leip in the Detroit News. 
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provisional government for Utah if this State should secede from 
the Union. And what a howl would go up if the latter suggestion 
became a fact; and what a just howl it would be, too. This coun- 
try wants the interoceanic canal badly, of that there can be no 
question; but the people do not want it badly enough to be guilty 
of underhanded dealings in securing it. It begins to look as if no- 
body can touch that Panama ditch without being defiled.” 


ANOTHER SANTO DOMINGO REVOLUTION. 
is expected by one of the newspaper paragraphers that the 


T 
| Central and South American visitors to the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion will behold with envy the fly-wheel in the Machinery Building 


which will execute 2,000 








revolutions a minute. 
The that 


Domingo has done ‘of 


best Santo 
late is three revolutions 
ina yearandahalf. In 
May, 1902, Gen. Juan 
Isidro Jiminez was 
turned out of the presi- 
dency by Gen. Horacio 
Vasquez in a successful 
revolution; last March 
General Vasquez was 
Gen. 
Alejandro Woz y Gil; 


overthrown — by 





and now General Gil 
is opposed by General 
Jiminezs The New 
York 7ribune gives the 


following information in 














regard to the insurgent 
GEN. JUAN ISIDRO JIMINEZ, general: 


Who heads the latest revolution in Santo “The re t that G 

Domingo. POrt that wen. 
Juan Isidro Jiminez 
aas been proclaimed President of the Dominican Republic by the 
insurgents fighting for possession of Santo Domingo, the capital, 
was something of a surprise to his compatriots in this city. It has 
been known since Jiminez left here, a few months ago, for Porto 
Rico, that he was anxious to return to the office from which he was 
deposed by Gen. Horacio Vasquez, about a year and a half ago. 
In fact, he resigned 
the place of fiscal agent 
of Santo Domingo to 
the United States and 
Europe, to which Presi- 
dent Woz y Gil had ap- 
pointed him, that he 
might be free to take 
part in a rebellion and 
return to the Presi- 
dency. It was not ex- 
pected, however, that 
his hopes would be re- 
alized, as Gen. Carlos 
Morales, governor of 
Porto Plata, a former 
priest, who started the 
movement, has also as- 
pirations for the place. 
Another reason for be- 
lieving that General 
Jiminez would not 
again become President 
was the opposition to 
him of the Vasquez ele- 
ment. 

“ General Jiminez, be 
fore his appearance as an ‘insurrecto,’ was a merchant in this city. 
He was proclaimed President of Santo Domingo on the overthrow 
of President Heureaux in 1898, altho, as in the present instance, 
he took no part in the fighting. He was, in turn, deposed by Gen- 


























GEN. ALEJANDRO WOZ Y GIL, 
Jiminez’s opponent. 
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eral Vasquez, who was then Vice-President. His one ambition 
since then, it is said, was to regain the office of chief executive of 
the little West Indian republic, in which he seems to have at last 
succeeded. General Jiminez is about sixty years old, unusually 
tall for a Dominican, and has a military carriage.” 


The New Orleans P7cayune advocates the annexation of the 
island before these perpetual disturbances get the United States 
into trouble. It says: 

“Revolutions are as common in Santo Domingo as the recurrence 
of the seasons. There have been half a dozen such outbreaks in 
as many years, and between times the country itself is kept in a 
state of unrest by bad government, and foreign countries are put 
to annoyance by infringements upon the rights and property of 
their subjects and embargoes placed upon trade. 

“Santo Domingo is one of the little opera-bouffe republics whose 
very existence is possible only because of the jealousies and rival- 
ires existing between the great nations of the earth. The govern- 
ing classes in Santo Domingo are negroes, and their attempts at 
government are a mere travesty upon republican forms and insti- 
tutions. The only law is the convenience and caprice of those in 
power, and revenues are collected only to furnish fat livings for 
successful faction leaders. As soon as one faction grows more 
powerful than the one controlling the Government for the time 
being, there is a revolution, and one set of rascals is turned out to 
make room for a worse. 

“Did such mongrel states do no harm except within their own 
borders they might be tolerated and ignored, but they are a con- 
stant menace to international peace. Santo Domingo, for instance, 
is constantly coquetting with one or another European Power, 
offering to grant important concessions for a consideration. As 
such concessions might involve a serious violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, our Government is compelled to be constantly on the 
watch, and on many occasions it has been necessary to threaten 
forcible interference. 

“The latest revolution brings into prominence the question of 
forcibly annexing Santo Domingo and Haiti as the best means of 
preventing them from embroiling us sooner or later with one or the 
other of the European Powers. At least we could compel them to 
maintain a stable and strong government of whose friendship we 
could be certain.” . 





CORPORATIONS AND MONTANA JUSTICE. 


HE decision of Governor Toole, of Montana, to call the leg- 
islature in extra session, so as to end the copper war in that 
State (see THE LITERARY DiGEsT of last week), is, so the New 
York Evening Post thinks, an event that may affect the whole 
theory of Democratic government in the United States. Judge 
Clancy, of Butte, recently rendered a decision against the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company, whereupon that company closed its 
mines, throwing fully 20,000 men out of work. The company de- 
manded as a condition of reopening the mines that the legislature 
be summoned to pass a “fair trial law,” providing that mining 
cases may be transferred from one court to another, when the 
judge before whom they are brought has shown prejudice; and the 
Governor was flooded with petitions asking that a special session 
be called for that. purpose. Governor Toole yielded, and the 
mines resumed operation. He also entered a protest against such 
a law, and declared that it would be better for the State to have 
the “ calamity ” continue indefinitely than to establish the precedent 
that “legislation of a given kind should be made a condition prec- 
edent to the doing or commission of any act by any corporation 
or individual in this State.” He remarked that no other conclu- 
sion was “ consistent with the genius and spirit of our Government, 
which demands the free and untrammeled action of its legislative 
department.” 

“It certainly is a most amazing condition of affairs,” says the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, “where the people of a State, 
dissatisfied with the unpleasant rulings of a particular judge, pro- 
pose to take steps whereby the action of the judiciary in the future 
will be subordinated to the popular will.” “It looks as tho the 
real governing power in Montana was the Amalgamated Copper 
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Company, or likely to become so,” declares the New York Journal 
of Commerce; and The Evening Post, mentioned above, remarks : 


“ Montana is, of course, merely a ‘ mining-camp,’ which a few 
capitalists ‘ carry in their pockets.’ But it is not the only State 
controlled directly by large corporate interests, or by political 
bosses from whom favors in specific matters can be bought at any 
time. It is, to be sure, logically fitting that such a wide departure 
as the present in the direction of open bargaining (accompanied by 
threats) between great corporations and state governments should 
first be made in Montana. But the specter of the ‘ precedent’ 
should and will trouble other minds than Governor Toole’s. Uni- 
versal suffrage has led many to claim that the people of the United 
States can have any kind of government they desire. And it is 
also contended that our educational and other processes will in- 
creasingly tend to make the people desire the best kind of govern- 
ment. But how far is this tendency in danger of being counter- 
acted by the coercive influence of large corporations applied to 
purely selfish ends? There is no denying the fact that the Amal- 
gamated Company had the industrial situation in Montana by the 
throat. Man must first of all eat. But it is not pleasant to see his 
necessities of this nature dominating his political functions quite 
so powerfully as they are now doing in Montana.” 





PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


Wy, ...eresting contrast is afforded by the attitude of the Re- 

publican and Democratic press in the matter of Presidential 
nominations. In the Republican camp but one name is heard; in 
; the Democratic camp 
half a dozen. Senator 
Hanna, many _ think, 
might be a formidable 
rival of President Roose- 
velt for the nomination, 
but he declines to be 
considered a candidate. 
“T’ll fire anybody out of 
a sixth-story window who 
ever mentions that sub- 
ject to me again,” he is 
reported as saying, and, 
as one newspaper notes, 
“few politicians are 
courting death in this 
painful form.” On the 
other side of the party 
fence, Senator Gorman, 
ex-President Cleveland, 
Judge George Gray, of 
Delaware, Judge Alton B. 
Parker, of New York, Congressman William R. Hearst, and 
Mayor-elect McClellan, of New York city, are “ mentioned.” Sena- 
tor Gorman carried Maryland, a doubtful State, on the race 
issue, and his candidacy has considerable strength among the 
Southern press; ex-President Cleveland has some strong news- 
paper support, but some equally strong opposition; Mr. Hearst 
seems to have many friends among the small newspapers here and 
there throughout the country, while in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco his gwn papers command a wide influence. The 
other three mentioned above are well thought of by the Democratic 
press at large, altho in Colonel McClellan’s case his foreign birth 
(in Dresden) is thought by some to put him out of the running, 
even tho he is of American parentage. 

Many columns in Mr. Hearst’s newspapers are filled with com- 
plimentary notices from papers which make up in number for what 
they lack in prominence, felicitating Mr. Hearst upon the Demo- 
cratic victory in the New York ¢ity election, and saluting him as 
the 1904 nominee. Some of these are the Hardinsburg, Ky., 
Gore, the Mount Airy, N. C., Mews, the St. Joseph, Mo., Union, 
the Lincoln, Ill., Courter, the West Point, Ga., Mews, the 

















DOWNED AGAIN. 
UNCLE MARK—“I wonder how many more 
times I’ll have to knock this thing out.” 
—Ireland in the Columbus Diésfa/ch. 
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Olympia, Ga., Capital, the Cookeville, Tenn., Herald, the Smith 
Center, Kan., /ourna/, the Brazil, Ind., Democrat, etc., etc. The 
New Orleans 7imes-Democrat (Dem.) says, however: 


“The campaign literature of the W. R. Hearst League of New 
York, speaking of the popular support of his Presidential aspira- 
tions, says: ‘ Never before was such feeling for ‘an individual 
demonstrated so far in advance of the convention.’ Maybe so. 
And yet, if the people down South are falling over each other in 


their mad rush to support Mr. Hearst, the fact had escaped our 
notice.” 


Many of the Southern papers are speaking very favorably of 
Mr. Gorman as a candidate. The Columbia S/a¢e remarks in op- 
position : 


*“With Gorman as the Democratic nominee and Roosevelt as 
the candidate of the Republican party next year the latter would 
be in a position to make the strongest sort of appeal—demagogic 
and insincere tho it be—to the anti-trust, anti-Wall Street senti- 
ment which is rife throughout the land. And the conservative cit- 
izen, who sincerely and not wildly desires currency reform, tariff 
revision, and control of the trusts, would be ata loss to know for 
whom to vote were the choice confined to Gorman and Roosevelt.” 


The Atlanta Journal (Dem.) discusses the situation as follows: 


“We opine that it is worse than useless inethe present status of 
events to consider more than four men as possibilities—Gorman, 
Cleveland, Judge Parker, and Hearst. If the order of the prece- 
dence in which they are here set down should suggest that it is 
also our order of preference, we will not take the trouble to either 
deny or affirm the impeachment. We intend to steadfastly deny 


ourselves the luxury of prophecy. 


“It will not do any harm to’pick Mr. Hearst out first for a mo- 
mentary glance at his chances and claims. Mr. Hearst is a stanch 
and loyal Democrat; one who has done yeoman service for the 
party. Energetic, ambitious, and pushing, he has withal some- 
thing of a following, scattered, it is true. Mr. Hearst is a born 
fighter, liberal with his millions, successful as an agitator, fortu- 
nate in that he seems to possess much talent in picking out the sort 
of men who know how to further his interests. . . . Naturally he 
attracts and appeals to earnest and energetic young Democrats. 
His papers are the consistent opponents of robber corporations 
and special privileges, and he can always be depended on to fight 
for his party. He isan ambitious young man and a conspicuous 
American citizen, worthy of much praise and much confidence, 
and he has undoubtedly a brilliant future before him. It may be 
that he will demonstrate that he is Presidential timber. 

“In considering Judge Parker, of New York, one is at once con- 
fronted by the difficulty of discovering a positive record on his 
part. To the country at large he is not well known, and while his 

















‘THE FaT MAN—* Did I hear you say Grover, lady?” 
— May in the Detroit Journal. 
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characteristics are such as to inspire us with faith in his conserv- 
atism and sound judgment, it is yet doubtful if he is the sort of a 
leader who would awaken and direct the greatest enthusiasm in 
the rank and file in the capacity of a standard-bearer. ...... 

“Cleveland is a statesman, broad, liberal, and yet cautious. 
The solid commercial and industrial interests of the country repose 
faith in him; and the people at large extend to him their confi- 
dence because they have trust in his ability to stand between them 
and financial and industrial pirates. But there is the ‘ no-third 
term’ precedent. George Washington set the example, and while 
in the hundred years or more since Washington died there are sev- 
eral other of the first President’s examples which have not been 
so scrupulously followed, there appears to be a feeling that it 
would be unwise in any man to signify that he wanted a third term. 
Mr. Cleveland has taken pains to indicate on many occasions that 
he did not consider himself a candidate for the nomination for 
which he continues to be mentioned. 

“Senator Gorman, by his recent brilliant victory in Maryland, 
commands to-day more power and prestige than he has at any pre- 
vious time during his career. It was a bitterly fought campaign 
that he has just won, and he won it despite the efforts of President 
Roosevelt, who took an unbecoming and almost hysterical personal 
interest in it. Moreover, Gorman, by a clever maneuver, suddenly 
put the President on the defensive on the race question; and 
clearly enunciated its importance as a campaign issue for next 
year. Gorman is the recognized leader of the Democratic minority 
in the Senate; and he possesses in remarkable combination the 
qualities which make a profoundly deep politician and a magnetic 
leader. He has the ability to organize and to execute. Moreover, 
he is a man who has never been allured by the gleam of pinchbeck 
doctrines into casting away the real gold of his Democracy. 

“The South will, as usual, go solidly for whatever candidate is 
nominated. Of the varying degrets of popularity enjoyed in this 
section by the four men mentioned we should say that Cleveland 
and Gorman had more of the kind which materialize into delegates 
at a national convention. Gorman has vastly increased his hold 
on the South and the border States by his stand on the race ques- 
tion.” 


OUTLOOK FOR CUBAN RECIPROCITY. 


HE Washington correspondents seem to agree that reciprocity 
with Cuba, after two years of advocacy and opposition, is 

now in sight. It is expected that the measure will pass the House 
before this paper reaches its readers, and that nothing worse than 

















CuBA—** Wonder what’s that.’’ 
—Williams in the Boston Hera/d. 


delay will threaten it in the Senate. The opposition among the 
House Republicans has been won over, it is said, by the President 
himself; one observer remarks ; “ The Michiganders still love-beet- 
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sugar, but they get ague every time they look up at the White 
House.” 

“ The real fight on Cuban reciprocity,” says the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York /era/d, “ will occur in the Senate,” 
and as less than two weeks of the special session will remain, 
“there is now no chance of its passing the Senate before the reg- 
ular session begins,” altho the fact “that the bill will finally pass 
both branches during the regular session is now admitted by its 
opponents.” The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Press also doubts if the Senate will dispose of the matter before 
the end of the special session. “It is too much to hope that it will 
become a law this month,” says the Chicago 77zbune, corrobora- 
tively, “ but it is permissible to believe that it will be one by the 
Christmas holidays.” “The flow of words,” it adds, meditatively, 
“can not go on forever.” “It seems likely,” to the Boston Herald 
correspondent, “that the opposition will not be of a prolonged or 
factious character,” and the New York 77zbune correspondent 
says that “altho it is known that the Louisiana Senators will de- 
bate the measure extensively,” an early vote is hoped for. “As 
the treaty was ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Senate” (last 
spring), adds the latter correspondent, “ it is not believed that any 
considerable negative vote will be cast, and only the patience nec- 
essary to permit its opponents to voice their sentiments will be re- 
quired before Cuban reciprocity becomes an accomplished fact.” 
The New York /ournal of Commerce takes the hopeful view that 
the measure may become law before Thanksgiving. 





A DUCAL WEDDING IN NEW YORK. 

WRITER in a recent number of a British magazine takes 

fright at the thought that the British women are becoming 
Americanized. What his emotions were when he read of the con- 
duct of the mob of American women who tried to storm a church 
in New York city last week where a fashionable wedding was 
being “solemnized” have not yet been made public. These 
women were New York women, not American women, says one 
New England paper, and they “are plainly well fitted to be the 
mothers, wives, and sisters of the grafters and leg-pullers who 
seem to compose so large a proportion of the male population of 
the metropolis.” The New York Mail and Express, however, 
thinks that the same thing might have happened “almost any- 
where else in the United States,” and reminds us that “ when 
Hobson, the hero of the J/errimac, toured the country after the 
Spanish war, mobs of women from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
fought to get at him. Those exhibitions were not a manifestation 
of metropolitan degradation.” 

It appears from the newspaper accounts that a throng of well- 
dressed women, numbering from 6,000 to 10,000, surrounded St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, in New York, on Tuesday of last week, to 
see what they could of the wedding of Miss Mary Wilson Goelet 
to John Innes-Ker, Duke of Roxburghe, and possessor of eight 
other minor British titles. In the early morning, scores of them 
stole into the church and hid in dark corners of the gallery, or lay 
concealed under the pews, only to be ferreted out and ejected. 
Fifteen entered the cellar through the coal-hole and refused to 
leave until dragged out by the police; others broke into the lum- 
ber-room, and three tried to see the ceremony’through a letter-slot. 
All were driven out and kept at a distance by a hundred police- 
men, however, until the bride’s carriage came in view. That was 
too much. The police lines were swept away like chaff, the 
women surrounded the bride’s carriage, climbed upon the steps, 
peered into the windows, fingered her veil, and might have done 
more had not the police rallied and driven them back. One 
woman, it is said, made three charges upon an officer, and when 
he hurled her back among her struggling sisters for the third time 
she cried out, “How dare you push a lady!” To let the New 
York American continue the story : 


“The women fought the police tooth and nail. Some of them 
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fell fainting in the crush, only to be stepped on by their sister 
fighters, who, hatless some of them, their faces scratched, their 
hair awry, fought on, for they believed that Robert Goelet was the 
duke, and they would have risked their lives for one look at the 
fortunate peer. The carriage moved slowly, almost inch by inch, 
to the church entrance. There the police had cleared the space 
under the canopy, the sides of which came down to the sidewalk, 
closing in the passageway to the entrance. Women grasped with 
frenzied fingers at the canvas. Other women richly gowned went 

















A DEPUTATION OF ENGLISH GIRLS ASK MR. CHAMBERLAIN FOR A PRO 
TECTIVE DUTY ON AMERICAN HEIRESSES. 
{Mr. Chamberlain himself married an American wife.] 
—The Queen (London), 


down on their hands and knees and tried to wriggle under the can- 
vas and get inside the passage ahead of the bride. ..... . 


“Twenty or more women on the outside had sprawled down and, 


lifting the folds of the canopy, had crawled underneath it and were 
facing the bride as she approached. The police drove them back 
as the bride approached, but with their heads still showing they 
watched with self-satisfied smiles the passing of the procession, 
and retired to tell their less fortunate friends of the sight. Several 
other women who were caught trying to crawl under the canvas 
were caught half-way by the policemen. One policeman grabbed 
a woman by her foot as she was disappearing beneath the canopy. 
Shrieking wildly, she clung tightly to the canvas. Other policemen 
took a hand and finally the woman was drawn out, smiling and 
happy. She had seen the bride...... . 

“When the bridal party emerged from the church, the same 
scenes were repeated. Women brushed the police aside and 
fought each other to get to the side of the carriage containing the 
young duchess. All thought of propriety was cast aside, and two 
women thrust their faces almost inside the carriage window. 
They were dragged away by a policeman, and the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, his face flushed with anger, drew the curtains down and 
ordered the coachman to drive on. The departure of the bride 
relieved the congestion somewhat, but also paved the way for the 
final act of lawlessness. Defying all authority, the mob of women 
swept into the church as the doors were thrown open to allow the 
invited guests to depart, and with ravenous hands descended upon 
the decorations. In half an hour there was nota bud or a flower, 
a palm, a streamer, or a bit of ribbon left. One woman snapped 
asunder the chancel-rail and led a group of several score up to the 
foot of the altar, from which the decorations disappeared ina 
trice. For an hour after the ceremony had been performed there 
was a constant stream of bedraggled women passing down Fifth 
Avenue, each bearing some trophy from the church in which the 
Duke of Roxburghe had made Miss May Goelet his bride.” 


The New York Zvening Post remarks : 


“Granting the delirious sincerity of the affair, we think it con- 
tains a moral for the fashionable rich. The American public ex- 
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pects of them more generous display of their intimate joys. The 
inconveniences arising yesterday from an impromptu celebration 
might have been wholly avoided had the bride’s family grasped 
this great truth and consulted royal precedents. Troops of our 
crack squadron should have preceded the carriages, artillerymen 
should have guarded the church, military bands amused the pop- 
ulace, and after the ceremony the bridal party and escort should 
have followed an advertised line of march, distributing favors as 
they progressed. Meanwhile, improvised fountains might appro- 


, Priately have run wine in front of the church and the clubs, while 


a discreet distribution of coal would have prevented the untoward 
incident of the fifteen women and the coal-hole. In short, the 
wedding bells of the rich should be not only merry, but regular in 
their tintinnabulations. 

“Those who with aristocratic aloofness desire to hide their nup- 
tial light under a bushel should be warned. The singular modera- 
tion shown by our women yesterday may not be repeated. Nothing 
but native tact prevented them from distributing the orange blos- 
soms, the jewels, the veil, and the gown as souvenirs. But the 
proverbial forbearance and good nature of our American crowds 
must not be put to too great a strain. For the extremely rich or 
notorious the alternative is plain—either the elusive method of 
Senator Platt, which has its selfish advantages, or some such rea- 
sonable and ordered publicity as we have urged upon our best 
society.” 

The police report on the affair gives the impression that the 
newspaper accounts were somewhat exaggerated. 


WAGE REDUCTIONS. 


D ak odiave cuts in the wages of steel and cotton mill 

workers again bring up the question of hard times, and this 
time in a way that affects the “full dinner-pail.” The steel-work- 
ers, we are assured in a despatch from Pittsburg, will not suffer 
an actual decrease in pay, but will have to turn out 1o per cent. 
more work for the same wages. The Fall River cotton-mill oper- 
atives, however, to the number of about 28,000, will experience a 
10-per-cent. decrease, altho they “ will still be getting the wages of 
normal times,” so one manufacturer says. Samuel Gompers, pres- 
ident of the National Federation of Labor, anticipates a general 
wage-reduction movement, and advises the labor-unions to resist it 
by strikes. The cotton-mill cut is discussed as follows by the 
New York Evening Post: 

“ The cut at Fall River is no surprise to any one acquainted with 
the industry, for it has been a well-understood fact for months 
past that there could be little profit in manufacturing without an 


advance in the price of finished products. Granting that the ex- 


cessive quotations on cotton are due as much to natural conditions. 
as to manipulation, there is still the question of the purchasing 
power of the community to be considered. A favorite argument 
with both cotton and wool manufacturers in recent years has been 
that the public would be forced to buy at any price. This has 
been shown to be a fallacy this year in the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry ; and evidently fears are entertained that the doctrine will 
prove equally ineffective in cotton, 

“In fact, it has already proved a failure in the export trade. 
During September the exports of cotton cloths were only 16,315,864 
yards, against 39,235.959 yards in the corresponding month last 
year. For the first nine months of 1903 they were 316,852,485 
yards, against 419,103,371 yards. The really significant feature of 
the situation is the great drop in the shipments to China—from 
23,759,038 yards in September, 1902, to 3,377,050 yards in Septem- 
ber, 1903, and from 278,651,517 yards for the nine months of 1902 
to 167,966,879 for the same period this year. Two facts are to be 
noted: First, there has been avery great increase in the spindleage 
of this country in recent years; and, second, the rapidly enlarg- 
ing consumption of foreign cotton goods by China has furnished 
an outlet for this augmented production. The slump in the Chi- 
nese demand, occasioned by the high quotations made by our 
manufacturers, has greatly enlarged the offerings in the home 
market, where increased economy on the part of final consumers 
has already begun to be witnessed. 

“Hence it is the inevitable which has occurred. The cost of 
production must be reduced, and wages, as is usually the case, 
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must suffer first. There can be little doubt that the movement 
will not be confined to Fall River, but will extend to the other 
southern New England manufacturing centers, and eventully to the 
northern New England textile communities—that is. to the fine- 
goods mills. The question, of course, is, How will the operatives 
take the new situation? The presumption is that they will recog- 
nize its inevitable character and refrain from strikes.” 

The steel trust could maintain its wage schedule, the New York 
Journal of Commerce thinks, if it was not so busily engaged in 
Wall Street. It remarks: 


“ The swollen volume of *‘ securities’ floating and swaying over 
the stock market and tugging at the pockets of thousands of un- 
wary investors is the ominous shadow over an industry that ought 
to be impregnable in the United States. It is to keep this from 
collapsing that prices are held up and expenses retrenched, when, 
with solid capital and reasonable profits, there would have been a 
great surplus fund and resources to withstand the siege of a few 
adverse months without making consumers and workmen pay for 
Bag 


PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL REFORM IN 
AMERICA. 
N seven of fifteen typical American cities the reform element 
has gained the upper hand; in five, the efforts at municipal 
reform are succeeding slowly but surely; in three, all efforts have 
so far been unavailing. This is a summing up of present condi- 
tions as given in an article in the New York 7zmes by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of Zhe Review of Reviews. His remarks are based 
chiefly upon a series of fifteen papers on municipal reform contrib- 
uted to Zhe Times by as many different writers. “It is here in the 
great metropolis of the country,” he writes, “ that municipal reform 
work has achieved the best results, and is deservedly having the 
most beneficent influence upon good citizenship in a hundred cities 
throughout the length and breadth of the land.” Even tho it does 
suffer a relapse now and then, Dr. Shaw believes that “ New York 
is morally certain by such means in the long run to maintain its 
place in the list of those great modern cities that are managed in 
an honest and enlightened way for the health, comfort, and general 
advantage of their people.” 

In Chicago, too, reform is giving a good account of itself. There 
has been organized in that city for the past seven years the Voters’ 
Municipal League. This league publishes a record of every can- 
didate for local office, and indorses men of good record, whether 
Republicans or Democrats. The league resembles the Citizens’ 
Union of New York, and Dr. Shaw observes that it has succeeded 
in driving out of the Board of Aldermen every man whom it disap- 
proves. Other leagues are following in its footsteps. To quote: 

“The reform of the aldermanic body has been followed by the 
establishment of high standards in appointive office. Alongside of 
the Voters’ Municipal League and made up largely of the same 
men, is the Legislative Voters’ League, which undertakes to see 

‘that Chicago is represented at Springfield, the state capital, by 
men who can be depended upon to oppose measures detrimental to 
the best interests of the city. 

“There is another organization, the Citizens’ Association, now 
conducted by men who made the Voters’ Municipal League so 
powerful, and this association has especially devoted itself to the 
reform of the system of assessing and collecting taxes, and to the 
toning up of the civil service of the city. The Civic Federation 
and the Union of Improvement Clubs are organizations which 
have achieved good results in Chicago. 

“Thus the great fight for common honesty in Chicago’s munici- 
pal government has resulted in a very thoroughgoing victory. 
There will follow, in due time, those improvements in the paving 
and cleaning of the city, and in other of its services, which in a 
community as intelligent as Chicago are sure to come where 
‘ grafting ’ has been eliminated.” 


The redemption of St. Louis from a corrupt administration is 
fresh in the minds of the people, and there is little need to review 
the work of Circuit Attorney Folk and Mayor Wells in prosecuting 
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the members of the Council and Board of Aldermen who accepted 
the bribes for granting of certain street-railway franchises. Hon- 
esty and efficiency have been. brought into the general work of the 
city, and “it remains to be seen how well St. Louis will sustain the 
work of Folk and Wells.” In spite of the criticism that has been 
heaped on Mayor Johnson, of Cleveland, Dr. Shaw believes that 
his administration is working for the public welfare, and that it is 
almost free from “grafting” and “ boodling.” Minneapolis, we 
are informed, “has shown remarkable efficiency in solving the 
creative problems of a new center of urban life,” altho it recently 
obtained a “ wholly ill-proportioned notoriety ” through the expo- 
sure of corruption in the police department, which involved Mayor 
Ames. Both Portland, Ore., and New Orleans are dominated by 
the reform spirit. 

In Boston, Baltimore, Toledo, Detroit, and San Francisco, the 
efforts at refogm have made fair progress. Boston, the writer de- 
clares, “ has accomplished a good deal of excellent municipal work 
within the past ten years,” but it has at present “little to report 
that is definitely instructive to the country.” Baltimore has given 
evidences of ability to carry on an honest municipal government, 
but it has “ suffered much through the intrusion of party politics in 
city affairs and gross corruption at the polls.” The new charter of 
the city focuses responsibility upon the mayor and other officials, 
and carefully guards the finances, Toledo has made much progress 
in recent years, and is almost free from the “sordid plight of a 
boss-ridden city like Cincinnati.” In Detroit a Municipal League 
is at work, very much on the Chicago plan, and’ in San Francisco 
the reform movement is upon the whole making substantial ad- 
vance. 

On the other hand, the efforts to reform Pittsburg have been un- 
availing, and Cincinnati, Dr. Shaw observes, “is more deeply than 
ever sunk in the mire of the boss rule of Mr. Cox and his Repub- 
lican machine. Municipal reform there, as at Pittsburg, lies in the 
future. ‘The reformers are learning that they must go about their 
work in a business fashion.” In regard to Philadelphia, Dr. Shaw 
quotes from the paper by Gordon H. Cilley, who devotes himself 
to the situation at present existing under Mayor John Weaver. 
Mr. Cilley’s paper, says Dr. Shaw, does not “set forth any funda- 
mental improvement in the citizenship of Philadelphia, which 
would indicate that good government is henceforth to be secured 
as a public right, and by intelligent effort, rather than as a more or 
less accidental favor from the controlling party machine.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Wilson is the only member of the Cabinet 
who openiy encourages grafting.—7he New York Mail and Express. 

NOw the Chinese are talking of going to war with Russia. As possible 
race suicide, this looks like the limit.— 7%e Philadelphia North American. 


IT is announced that the new Panama republic has a provisional govern- 
ment. Uncle Sam is probably furnishing the provisions.—7he Wasiungton 
Post. 

A SCIENTIST estimates that the earth will last for 100,000,000 years longer. 
This will give Russia plenty of time toevacute Manchuria.—7he Aaasus 
City Star. 


THE fact that McClellan has won a victory is not as surprising as such an 
announcement would have been forty years ago.—7Zke St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

SPECULATORS in real estate who held on to their lots until the boom 
burst will understand about how Colombia feels at present.—7he Aansas 
City Journal. 


“SWING Low, Sweet Chariot,” was one of the songs of the campaign in 
New York. Instead of swinging Low, the chariot ran over him.—7zhe 
Philadelphia North American. 


MARY MACLANE is getting near to her readers. She says she does not 
know what she will write about in her next book and they do not know 
what she wrote about in her last.— 7he Chicago /uter Ocean. 


NOT HURT.—While Tom Sharkey was driving on the New York S; 2ed- 
way his horse bolted and the “ Sailor’? was thrown from his runabout. 
Fortunately he landed on his head.— he Philadelphia North American, 


Mr. GOMPERS has warned employers that they must not try to take ad- 
vantage of dull times to reduce wages. It is possible, however, that in 
cases in which the employer has no money to pay his men, he will be per- 
mitted to close down the factory.— 7ke Detroit Free Press. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


AUTHORS’ VIEWS OF REVIEWING. 


HE plan of a literary journal in which every author should 
criticize his own book was once broached by Samuel Cole- 
ridge, but never seems to have been realized. At first sight it 
doubtless seems improper that a writer should express his opinion 
about his own work. “Even novelists who advertise themselves 
by wearing long hair and eccentric costumes, by babbling to re- 
viewers about themselves and their methods and by ‘ nobbling the 
press’ so far as in them lies, will shrink from reviewing them- 
selves,” says Mr. Andrew Lang. And yet, adds the same writer, 
“Sir Walter Scott did it, better than any other man could have 
done it, in 7he Quarterly Review. Macaulay said that, if he re- 
viewed his own ‘ History of England,’ he could considerably dam- 
age its reputation; and no man then in England could probably 
have criticized Macaulay so well, and so tartly, as Macaulay him- 
self. M. Jules Lemaitre does criticize his own plays, at least he 
used to dc so, just like those of other people.” Mr. Lang proposes 
a new periodical, Every Man His Own Reviewer, and goes on 
to say (in an article in the New York /udependent, October 29) : 


“Setting aside persons of mere empty vanity, who can not see 
things as they are, it is my impression that authors and artists 
would be the best critics of their own works. The first time that 
a writer opens his own volume, after it has gone beyond his con- 
trol, is usually a moment of bitter disenchantment. He is likely— 
at least I am likely, to perceive misprints, and clumsy sentences, 
awkward or obscure, which in some mysterious way escaped his 
notice when he read, time after time, his proof-sheets. No hurried 
critic is half so likely to find out and censure these things as the 
author himself. He throws his book aside, and wants never to see 
it again. Give us my new literary journal and he will joyfully 
condemn his mistakes. Perhaps his publisher may not enjoy this 
frankness; that is another question. Long ago I was asked by a 
newspaper editor to review, anonymously, a volume of the ‘En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’ to which I had contributed an article on 
Moliére. Too late for correction I had discovered ez-ors which 
only a person who had worked hard at the subject was likely to 
notice. These blunders I rebuked, but the editor of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia’ was not pleased by my candor. Perhaps publishers may 
agree with that editor. 

“ Apart from little slips in dates and facts, an author is never so 
well fitted to write his book as just after he has let it pass out of 
hishands. He now at last sees his topic steadily and sees it whole. 
Hitherto he has only seen it piecemeal. Now he knows that he 
ought to have handled it differently; that in one place he ought to 
have been more copious, in another more condensed. Perhaps in 
a difficult historical problem he ought, as it were, to have given the 
judge’s summing up, not the arguments and the minute investiga- 
tion of evidence in detail, which it is the business of the advocates 
on either side of the question to produce. These might be rele- 
gated to an appendix, where scarce any one will read them. But 
just as few will read them where they stand in the body of the 
work, The public will skip them, a bad thing for the book and its 
author. 

“Tha. author, at all events, now sees all round his subject, as he 
never saw <ll round it before, and, therefore, he is most competent 
to criticize it, orhe ought tobe. My new invented periodical would 
give him his opportunity.” 


The Bookman (November) presents an interesting budget of au- 
thors’ views of reviewers, in the shape of letters sent in reply to 
an editorial request for opinions on this subject. James Lane 
Allen writes : 


“Some critics seem to understand my books, some do not; but 
the general result of all criticism has been a very fair and just ap- 
preciation of any book that I have ever written. Sometimes a re- 
view will contain errors of statement—not of opinion—unaccount- 
able except upon the supposition that the writer of it had not read 
all of the book in question, and that’the part he had read had been 
read inaccurately. At other times a review bears evidences of a 
reading more thoughtful and thorough than could have been be- 
lieved possible. Some of the best—much the best—criticism is to 
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be found in the newspapers of the country. There are many rea- 
sons why this should be true. On the whole, 1 believe that the 
reviews in the best newspapers of the country are better than those 
in the magazines. I have occasionally found instances in which a 
critic would pick out what he regarded a flaw in a book—even the 
solitary item of a date—and throw all the rest away. As I donot 
like to charge motives, | accept the fact and do not philosophize. 
If he is pleased, so am I.” 


Owen Wister has a very poor opinion of the American critic. 
“I am very sorry indeed,” he says, “for any good American critic 
—the sort who has for his ideals Sainte-Beuve, Sarcey, Lemaitre, 
Anatole France. Such a critic isa lonely man upon our soil, un- 
listened to, uncared for, wasting his sweetness on an air more des- 
ert than anywhere reading and writing are practised.” And Ger- 
trude Atherton observes: “ My own experience, from first to last, 
proves that all reviews might just as well remain unwritten.” We 
quote, in conclusion, Mr. Marion Crawford’s letter : 


“TI should find it very hard to give an account of my relations 
with the critics. I only read such criticisms of my books as I am 
given te understand deserve attention. These are generally handed 
to me by one or two or three persons whose opinions I esteem. 
My experience is, therefore, limited, but 1 may honestly say that 
the criticisms which I read and which certainly belong to the high- 
est class of such work, are generally conscientious and often acute. 
So far as I am aware, I have more to be grateful for than to resent 
in what has been written about my work.” 


THE REIGN OF THE SPECTACULAR. 


o 


HE obvious holds unchallenged sway.” “The deeds that 

are conspicuous, the ideas that are garish, the literature 
that is episodic and pictorial, gain the popular favor.” “The eye 
of the senses is regnant.” “Surface-impressions satisfy.” “ There 
is a craze for pictures and pageants apart from their essential or 
even relative value.” Such are some of the sentences in an indict- 
ment of modern thought and life penned by Mrs. Annie Russell 
Marble, a New England writer. She cites “the clergyman who 
uses an angling-line and bait as illustration in his sermon, the ‘ re- 
portorial artist’ who haunts the President and ‘ catches five facial 
expressions’ during an earnest address, the prolix hack-writer who 
produces an emblazoned book of travel in countries that he has 
never seen, the hostess who entertains by a flaring vaudeville,” as 
illustrations of the prevailing tendency; and adds: “ Speakers of 
renown may find listeners to a discourse upon some scientific or 
literary theme, but even such are occasionally startled by the in- 
quiry, ‘ Haven’t you some lectures with lantern slides?’” She says 
further (in the Chicago Dia/, November 1): 


“Comment is needless upon the supremacy of the pictorial jour- 
nal, and upon the scanty discrimination, among the mass of read- 
ers, as to literary or artistic merits. Only experience could make 
credible the fact that in homes, refined in other ways, the ‘ picture 
section’ of the Sunday newspaper is given to the children as amuse- 
ment,—lofty pasulum for the traditional, if not lineal, descendants 
of the Puritans! Lowell’s words are relevant: ‘ Good taste may 
not be necessary to salvation or to success in life, but it is one of 
the most powerful factors of civilization.’ 

“The alliance of picture and text dates back even to the crude 
woodcuts of Caxton’s ‘Game and Play of the Chesse’ in 1476, 
and the early broadsides down to Bewick and his successors. Pic- 
torial and literary art have been reciprocally stimulating. Hiram 
Powers’s *‘ Greek Slave’ evoked one of Mrs. Browning’s most ten- 
der sonnets. Giotto’s portrait of Dante inspired Lowell to rare 
verse. . . . Because of the usefulness of such commingled art of a 
high grade one must the more deplore the bizarre in text and illus- 
tration. Perhaps with prevision of this danger, Wordsworth wrote 
his sonnet on ‘Illustrated Books and Magazines,’ with its warning : 

Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page! 
Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and ear 
Nothing? Heaven keep us from a lower stage! 


“Asa natural means of educating the starved imaginations of 
children, victims of the lifeless, statistical text-books of the past, 
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as a road to forming word-concepts and moral ideas, picture- 
studies have been of inestimable value. A few far-seeing students 
of pedagogy, however, have sounded the alarm against excess of 
picture-teaching, lest it defeat its end and leave inert both mind 
and fancy. To cultivate individual ideas, to reduce subjective in- 
terpretations of life and letters, is the desideratum of all educa- 
tion; such results are often hindered by excess of scenic material.” 


Mrs. Marble goes on to speak of the fashion of dramatized 


novels as an expression of the effort to keep pace with the “ melo- 


dramatic trend of modern life”: 


“In the effort to adapt fiction of the most delicate literary qual- 
ity to the stage, there is generally a loss of subtle charm, both in 
characterization and emotional development. To hasten in unveil- 
ing the gradual mental processes, in response to the demands of 
the stage, is to detract from subtlety and strength. After witness- 
ing a few of the popular dramatizations of romance one can appre- 
ciate the dread of Charlotte Bront¢ when she heard that ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ was to be staged, and her unwillingness to witness it; and 
can sympathize with the sarcasm of a present-day novelist to her 
playwright, * 1 congratulate you upon the success with which you 
have dramatized the /¢/e of my novel.’ 

“To justify the excess of melodrama and the dramatized ro- 
mance the half-truth has been reiterated, ‘After all, we go to the 
theater to see a spectacle.’ In gratifying this surface-pleasure, 
which is really only a means to an end, we have forgotten the 
primal use of the stage for religious and moral culture. There 
may seem a radicalism in the proposed experiment, in one or two 
specific cases, to unite the theater and the church; yet such would 
be only a return to historical models. The revival of the best mo- 
ralities, heralded by ‘ Everyman,’ will achieve more than passing 
amusement or merely intellectual culture. The dramaturgic de- 
vices in such plays will not submerge the motive and symbolism, 
and the drama will thus become a potent religious agency, as it 
was in the days before the reign of Puritanism. The inventions 
and mechanical devices used in producing ‘ Ben Hur’ occasioned 
wonder in the world of art and science; the religious element and 
the personalities, however, were subservient to the glittering 
pageant, in marked contrast to the simple and soul-stirring miracle- 
plays at Ober-Ammergau, Brixlegg, and other peasant villages in 
Southern Europe.” 


As an influence to counteract melodrama and sensationalism, 
Mrs. Marble suggests a revival of the best comedies of the past, 
and adaptation of fiction with gently satiric vein. “Shakespeare’s 
comedies,” she says, “are ever popular. Why not more frequent 

50 


presentation of Moliére and Goldsmith and Sheridan?” She con- 


tinues: 


“Novels of society offer excellent material for dramatization; 
but those should be chosen which will educate as well as amuse. 
Mr. Howells’s farces are always successful. Why would not many 
of his novels, if dramatized with skill, offer enjoyable comedy? 
‘The Landlord at Lion’s Head’ and ‘ The Kentons,’ without fur- 
ther enumeration, contain pictorial elements cleverly interwoven 
with subtle wit; while underlying all elements is the true love for 
honest humanity. American fiction has reproduced, with scenic 
brilliance, pictures of varied sections which might well allure the 
dramatist. The social contrasts in large cities have as yet been 

‘ merely outlined. Why should not the tragedies and comedies of 
* the other half’ afford scope for drama as thrilling and corrective 
as its oral and written recital by Mr. Riis?” 


There are indications to-day of a tendency toward a saner life, 
concludes Mrs. Marble: 


“In many communities nobler standards already rebuke mere 
affluence andgaud. There is a general recognition of nature’s re- 
storative for the strain of city life,—a life melodramatic in its seeth- 
ing streets by daylight not less than in its illusive forms around 
the footlights. Surviving the artificial and the sensational rises 
the excelsior of the true artist,—the creation and illumination of 
the vital. Elements of such endeavor are cemented in Mr. Gar- 
land’s ideal for individual and universal service: ‘ Life is the 
model, truth is the master, the heart of the man himself is the 
motive-power.’ ” 
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SUDERMANN’S “REACTIONARY” POLITICAL 
PLAY. 


N EVER popular with the critics, tho successful with the pub- 

lic, Herman Sudermann, who has so long been regarded as 
a sort of German Ibsen, a radical and iconoclast, finds himself now 
accused of desertion of the cause of idealism and liberalism. His 
new play, just produced at Berlin, is a comedy of a puzzling and 
unusual character. There is no romantic element in it. It isa 
political satire apparently, but the critics are unable to agree ex- 
actly whom or what the dramatist satirizes, and what the essential 
moral of the rather singular plot really is. 

The performance was a brilliant one, according to the critics, 
but the audience, which had expected something highly original 
and significant and daring, left the theater disappointed and per- 
plexed. 

The comedy is called “ Der Sturmgeselle Socrates” [“Socrates 
of the Storm Society” is the nearest English equivalent], and de- 
scribes the activities and adventures of a group of old revolution- 
ists (Forty-eighters), who maintained a secret organization called 
“Sturmgesellen,” a term suggestive of the storm-and stress period 
They met regularly for perfectly innocent 
The 
play is supposed to picture the irrepressible conflict between ideal- 
ism and life, between reform, tradition, and progress. 

The plot, in brief, is as follows: 


of German history. 
purposes, and remained true to their old social theories. 


Tho the existence of ihis “revolutionary ” society of dreamers. 
who do nothing and live on their memories is known to the 
Landrath, the magistrate of the district who had once denounced 
them and for whom. they have withering contempt, the members 
are not molested. They hold their meetings in a little inn, dispute 
and canvass current questions, and glory in the fanciful names 
they have given themselves to emphasize their radicalism. The 
leader is called Socrates, his real name being Hartmeyer, and his. ; 
associates are respectively known as Bruno, Catiline, Spinoza, etc. 
Socrates is a dentist by profession. Of the others, one is a teacher, 
one a minister, and soon. All are respectable citizens of a pro- 
vincial town, and the “ social order” is quite safe so far as they are 
concerned ; yet they imagine that the authorities are’ passive only 
because of their ignorance of this “ Sturmgesellen” band. 

One evening, when these ex-revolutionists are in session, they 
are informed by the innkeeper that the Landrath is inquiring after 
Socrates (the dentist and leader of the group). General apprehen- 
sion is excited. What can he want? Has he, perchance, discov- 
ered the conspiracy, and is he going to denounce the “ Sturmgesel- 
len,” as he had done years before? 

The Landrath appears in person, and the bold warriors of reform 
dare not even refuse to shake hands with him. He explains his. 
errand—a ‘most peculiar but harmless one. It appears that a 
prince of a reigning house was honoring the town with his pres- 
ence, and that one of his dogs was suffering from toothache and 
needed the services of a skilled dentist. Socrates is asked to per- 
form this operation. That would mean prestige and a fat fee. 

But Socrates wrathfully declines. He would gladly relieve the 

” suffering of any ordinary dog; but a princely dog he can not treat 
without violence to his social principles. The Landrath permits 
himself a veiled threat, for he is in possession of all the “ secrets” 
of the society. Socrates manfully persists in his refusal. 

Unfortunately he has a son, who, tho a member of the society, 
is a “modern” reformer, a practical Social-Democrat, an opportu- 
nist. He performs the service his father has scornfully declined. 
Socrates sternly demands his expulsion from the society. 
owns the traitorous son and drives him from the parental home. 
The society is terribly exercised over this painful affair, and a 
fatal split is threatened. 

Finally, the Landrath, again invading a session of the “ Sturm- 
gesellen,” informs them that the records of their meeting have 
fallen into his hands; that he knows that they have condemned 
him to perpetual exclusion from fit human intercourse, and that 
they are liable to severe punishment. Consternationensues. What 
is going to happen? 

After some fencing and solemn moralizing, the Landrath produces 
a mysterious case. When opened, it is found to contain a decora- 
tion. The prince had graciously bestowed the “ribbon” on the 
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father for the service rendered the distinguished dog by the son. 
Shall Socrates accept the decoration? His civic sentiments for- 
bid; his vanity urges acceptance. His wife, alas! is on the side 
of the lower and selfish nature. He puts on the decoration, then 
repents and sobs bitterly; but when the inward conflict is over, 
vanity is found ascendant and triumphant.” 


This is the substance of a four-act tragi-comedy. Some critics 
assume that the moral is simply that vanity is more potent than 
“reform” convictions; but those who are friendly to Sudermann 
dismiss this as far too shallow and lame a lesson for an artistic 
playwright and progressive thinker to attempt to teach. Accord- 
ing to them, the play shows that the old liberalism is obsolete, and 
that the ideas of ’48 must give way to those of modern socialism 
—strenuous, practical, energetic, and appropriate to present condi- 
tions of life. It is not denied, however, that the work is rather 
feeble and lacking in realism and vitality, in color and strength.— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SARGENT’S INSIGHT INTO CHARACTER. 


‘INCE the recent visit of Sargent to tnis country anu the exhi- 

bition in Boston last summer of the. group of portraits ex- 

ecuted by him while here, additional interest has been manifested 
in his portraits. Two new studies 
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Sargent perceives these, never forcing the signs, for force would 
destroy anything so delicate.” 


A more specialized aspect of Mr. Sargent’s penetrative power is 
exhibited by Mrs. Meynell in an anecdotal passage that we quote : 


“T rather report another’s murmuring than my own (the murmur- 
ing of one who prizes Mr. Sargent’s genius in such a degree as no 
one can outdo) if I aver that he tells us in a portrait, now and 
then, such a fact as that a man has or has not slept well. When 
he has something finer to show us, I do not think Mr. Sargent 
shows us that, but the graver conditions of life are so visible to 
him, and their aspect is so plain in the reflection of his pictures, 
that it is told of one portrait that a physician made a diagnosis of 
it and named a malady until then uncertain—a disorder that has a 
characteristic effect upon bearing and expression. The ordinary 
eye might see in the expression nothing but a kind of demonstra- 
tive health. It is, moreover, interesting in the case of this portrait 
to know that the painter, at work on one of the finest pictures of his 
wonderful gallery, a picture magnificently arranged, was keen as 
well as large of sight, and saw both the pictorial beauty of the ac- 
cessories and the difference between the look of another woman of 
the world and the look of this one, who wears her jewels with an 
almost secret difference. If the story is true—well; if it is not true, 
it has been aptly invented by one who must know something of 
Mr. Sargent’s manner of seeing and of perceiving what he sees.” 


Mr. Cortissoz takes up the same point, implying something of 
doubt and something of extenua- 








of his work—an appreciation by Mrs. 
Meynell prefixed to a volume of re- 
productions in photogravure of Sar- 
gent’s paintings, and an essay by 
Royal Cortissoz in Scribner's Maga- 
zine (November)—contain some in- 
teresting observations upon his pene- 
trative power. Mrs. Meynell says: 


“Itis evident that Mr. Sargent has 
a keen insight for the signs of the 
races; there is, as it were, the 
knack of Spain in his ‘ Taleo,’ 
something neither Italian nor Orien- 
tal, but proper to the spirit of the 
populace of this one peninsula, a 
somewhat deep-toned gaiety, a laugh 
in grave notes, and a kind of defi- 
ance—at least in the women. If the 
men have the nature of tenors, the 
women there have the nature of con- 
traltos. In the ‘ Javanese Dancer,’ 
the flat-footed, flat-handed action of 
the extreme East, a grace that has 
nothing to do with Raffaelle, is ren- 
dered with a delightful, amused, and 
sympathetic appreciation; the long 
code of Italian convention disap- 
pears: the slender Javanese dancer 
has weight—a confession of gravita- 
tion, whereas the accidental dance 
makes light of it. All that is alien 








tion: 


“People complain that Mr. Sar- 
gent violates the secret recesses of 
human vanity and brings hidden, 
because unlovely, traits out into the 
light of day ; that his candor with the 
brush is startling, to say the least, 
and sometimes even perilous. He 
is accused not simply of painting 
his sitter, ‘ wart and all,’ but of ex- 
aggerating the physical ormoral dis- 
figurement. If this is true, there is 
something humorous in the specta- 
cle, which is constantly being pre- 
sented, of men and women running 
the risk. But the risk is not so 
great as it seems. . . . He does not 
betray his sitter. He takes his or her 
essential traits and makes them the 
stuff of a kind of pictorial demon- 
stration, interesting us in them pro- 
foundly. Few of his sitters seem, 
as we see them on the canvas, to 
have been passive on his hands. 
The electric currents of a duel are 
in the air. Character has thrown 
down its challenge, the painter has 
taken it up, and the result is a work 
in which character is fused with de- 
sign, plays its part in the artistic 
unit as. powerfully, and almost as 
vividly, as any one of the tangible 
facts of the portrait. . . . Com- 








here the painter sees to the quick. 
When Mr. Sargent paints an Ameri- 
can—the portrait of Mr. Roosevelt, 
for example—the eye has the look of America, the national habit 
is in the figure and head. No caricaturist has so much as at- 
tempted this aspect, because the caricaturist apparently never 
sees it, but thinks he sees something else—happily ; for the real 
signs of nation and race are too fine and good for inhuman bur- 
lesque: we may be glad to see them reserved for worthy and, 
in truth, more humorous eyes. Every man in his humor is every 
man in the humor of his fathers—and of the soil. In like man- 
ner Mr. Sargent paints an Englishwoman with all the accents, all 
the negatives, all the slight things that are partly elegant and 
partly dowdy—one can hardly tell which of these two—the char- 
acteristics that remove her, further than any woman, from the 
peasant and the land, further than an artificial Parisian. Mr. 


MR. SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF COVENTKY PATMORE. 


plaint is apt to come, 1 fear, from 
those who can not understand that 
the business of the portrait-painter 
is to tell the truth. That the truth happens to strike Mr. Sargent 
as a factor in portraiture of no less constructive importance than 
form or color is simply one of the proofs of his adequacy.” 
“There isa good story of the late Coventry Patmore and the por- 
trait of him by Mr. Sargent which now hangs in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. Mr. Basil Champneys, in his biography of the poet, 
relates that when the work was finished and he went down to Ly- 
mington to see what the original declared to be ‘ the best portrait 
which Sargent, or probably any other painter, had ever painted,’ 
it struck him as inclining toward caricature. Patmore asked for 
his opinion. ‘I told him,’ says Mr. Champneys, ‘ that if the pic- 
ture had been extended downward there must have appeared the 
handle of a whip, and that he would then have been fuily revealed 
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as a sort of Southern planter on the point of thrashing his slaves 
and exclaiming, “ You damned niggers!”’ Patmore was pleased. 
‘ He always delighted in any tribute to his grasp of active life, and 
prided himself on his power of dealing blows to the adversary.’ 
Mr. Sargent had missed the aspect of * seer,’ which in later years 
had alone seemed to Mr. Champneys characteristic of his friend. 
Is posterity the loser? Will it receive a false impression of Pat- 
more? I doubt it.” 

REBIRTH OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE. 


NE of the most important reform movements in the history 

of civilization,” says Mr. Stanhope Sims, of the editorial 
staff of Japan and America (New York), was crowned with suc- 
cess when the Japanese Government recently declared in favor of 


the adoption of the “Roman letter” throughout the national do- 
main. “A rare opportunity,” he adds, “is presented to the Japa- 
nese and to us in this generation of witnessing, if we choose, what 
will probably be the most sweeping transformation that has ever 


? 


taken place in the language of a great nation.” He says further (in 


Thé American Monthly Review of Reviews, November) : 


“The Romaji [Roman Letter] reform movement is not of recent 
origin. The more liberal Japanese scholars, indeed, have never 
been satisfied with their writing, and as soon as the simplicity of 
the Roman character became known in Japan a movement was 
started to adopt it. A society was organized to promote the re- 
form and called itself the Romajikai, or Roman Letter Society. 
But the first of these reformers met with defeat, chiefly because 
the scholars had found that the knowledge of the old and difficult 
writing gave to mere learning an autocratic and exalted state. 
Within the last few years, however, there has been renewed activ- 
ity on the part of the friends of the Romaji movement. Many of 
the Japanese in New York city have been especially enthusiastic 
and persistent. The result of these latest efforts is found in the 
official sanction of the reform. 

“ The pertinacity of the Japanese in clinging to the Chinese ideo- 
graphs has astonished all who have observed the facility with 
which these plastic people have adapted themselves to new condi- 
tions. It was not due to an aversion to change, for they had 
changed their entire civilization. It was largely due to the fact 
that there was, and still is, among the Japanese a deep veneration 
for the old Chinese characters. They have a peculiar charm and 
individuality of theirown. Besides, they come nearer to being a 
universal language than any other language has been or will be. 
Compared with their wide demesne, Russian seems a neighbor- 
hood dialect, and English but a provincial tongue. This broad 
universality is due to the fact that a Chinese sign stands for an 
idea and nota word. A certain sign of two simple strokes means 
‘man,’ and may be read instantly by some 600,000,000 people into 
fifty or one hundred languages or dialects. Such an ancient mas- 
terpiece of human art and ingenuity could not be lightly abandoned 
in favor of a new system of writing that was neither beautiful nor 
venerable.” 


The great advantages of the Roman letter over the old system, 
however, gradually broke down native prejudices. It came to be 
recognized that the Western alphabet was more easily learned, read, 
and “set up” in a printing-shop; could be written more rapidly 
with pen or typewriter; and had a greater definiteness and fixity of 
form and meaning. As a result of the adoption of the new system, 
the Japanse language is likely to undergo important changes. 
“ Gramatical forms,” we are told, “will be greatly reduced in num- 
ber; an alphabet will displace the syllabaries; the numberless 


‘* honorifics’ and *‘ humble’ forms, now heard in every sentence, 


will be lopped off as unsuited to the succinct and close-girt speech 
of the modern world; and the awkward and tottering sentences of 


Japanese will be reconstructed and disciplined until they shall 
march in the new literature of Japan in as trim and beautiful order 
as the splendid troops of the empire.” We quote in conclusion: 
“The reform, however, will mean, both for Japan and the out- 
side world, very much more than the simplification of the Japanese 


language. It will mean, chiefly, the opening of a new era in Japa- 
nese literature. For the first time in its history the Japanese will 
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be a true literary language. Heretofore, the national tongue has 
been kept a close prisoner in the citadels of scholars. It is not 
known to the people, from whose hearts must spring the true poets 
and thinkers of the land. The scholars have produced labored and 
valuable volumes on grammar, philosophy, and history; but the 
Japanese have no great poet,—no Dante, no Shakespeare, no Fir 
dousi, not even a sweet singer like Keats. And yet the words of 
the language are marvelously beautiful, filled with tenderest sen- 
timent, surcharged with exquisite and mystic suggestion. It has 
not even a great creator of tales, like Sadi, or Froissart, or Boc- 
caccio, or Dumas. And yet no people has a history richer in ma- 
terial for story and romance. Balzac would have reveled, as a fu- 
ture Balzac shall revel, in the ‘ fresh woods and pastures new’ of 
this once fierce and terrible, now mystic, dreamy, and poetic land. 
And yet the greatest, certainly the most popular, romanticist of 
Japan is the story-teller, Encho, who, like an Arab Maddah, told 
to chance audiences his half-improvised tales as he fashioned them 
anew in his fancy. 

“ After simplifying the language, and, at the same time, making 
it more plastic and more pliant, this great reform will restore it as 
a new gift and inspiration to the rejuvenated minds and hearts of 
Japan. What may not this exquisitely poetic, imaginative, and 
alert race fashion out of such splendid material as their strong and 
beautiful language and their marvelous, artistic temperament? 
We may justly expect the dawning and the early day of a magnifi- 
cent literature in Japan. Alphonse Daudet once said, in speaking 
of Turgeneff: ‘ What a luxury it must be to have a great, big, 
untrodden barbaric language to wade into!’ The Japanese isa 
‘great, big, untrodden,’ tho not entirely a ‘ barbaric,’ language. 
It is essentially fresh, as fresh as Greek in the time of Homer, as 
Italian in the time of Dante, as English in the time of Shakespeare : 
and its singers under the new inspiration will soon show that, like 
Marlowe, they have in them ‘ those brave sublunary things that 
the first poets had.’ 

“To the outside world the reform will mean the real opening of 
Japan. Japan will lose much of its mystery and charm, but it will 
add much to its prosperity and advance its civilization. Where 
one foreigner now stammers or halts in his efforts to speak or read 
Japanese, a thousand will soon read and speak it with ease. Trav- 
elers, traders, and investors will hasten to explore a new and profit- 
able field, and the daily press of Japan, intelligible at last, will re- 
veal the life and thought of the people. This fuller knowledge of 
Japanese life will serve to make Japanese literature a portion of 
the treasure of the educated world. As the Renaissance gave lie 
and voice to Greek art, so the knowledge of the Japanese language 
will create for us the delicate, almost evanescent, art of Japan.” 


NOTES. 


The Stage Aspirant is the title of a new monthly journal, edited by John 
William Schmidt and published in New York. 


THE verses in Rudyard Kipling’s “Just So Stories” have been set to 
music by Edward German, the eminent English composer. 


THE prize awarded this year by the Nobel Foundation fer notable 
achievement in literature is to be diyided between Henrik Ibsem and 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen. 


MME. ADELINA PATTI received $8,100 out of the receipts of her-concert 
in Philadelphia on November 9. Her manager, Robert Grau, states that 
this is the highest sum ever paid to one artist for a single performance, 


THE article quoted in our issue of November 7 from 7he Monthly Review 
(London), under the heading, “ ‘The Parlous Condition of English Prose,” 
was also printed in 7hke Reader (New York), and should have been credited 
to that magazine. 


AMERICAN art-students, says Mr. L. Scott Dabo, a writer in 7he Arena 
(November), make a :nistake when they seek an ‘artistic atmosphere” in 
Europe. ‘To go abroad in search of beauty,” he adds, ‘‘ betrays soul 
poverty, The American who fails to find beauty in American landscape 
or artistic atmosphere among his fellow students will never find either 
abroad, whatever he may induce himself tothink. After the student has 
been thoroughly formed at home and merged into the artist, and not be- 
fore, will he be capable of appreciating at its true value what the rest of 
the world has to offer.” 


THE cosmopolitan character of the German universities appears from 
the fact that out of a total of 37.815 regularly entered students, there are, 
according to the computations ot the Strassburg Most, not fewer then 2,731 
foreign, or 7.2 per cent of the total contingent. This element is very un- 
evenly distributed among the universities, Berlin, Leipsig and Heidelberg 
being the favorites of foreigners. Berlin reports 876 foreigners, Leipsig 
406; and Heidelberg, 197. The nationalities represented include Russian, 
Swiss, Bulgarian. Greek, Italian, Turkish, Japanese, etc.; and of course 
there are many English and American students. , 
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CRYSTALLIZATION AND LIFE. 


CRYSTAL, altho not alive, has some of the features of living 

substance. It has definite form, and when placed in an ap- 
propriate environment it will grow, preserving its form while en 
larging its dimensions. It is, perhaps, in this process of growth 
that it imitates most closely the phenomena of the organic world. 
A French experimenter, Dr. Stéphane Leduc, of Nantes, has been 
observing what takes place when mixed solutions of crystallizable 
substances and colloids (gummy or gluey substances) are allowed 
todry. Such a mixture represents more closely the constitution 
of an organic body than doesa crystallizable substance alone. Dr. 
Leduc believes that he has discovered a method of investigation 
that may throw light on all kinds of growth. To illustrate it he 
publishes in Za Sctence l/ustre (Paris) a note, part of which we 
translate below. The figures obtained by Dr. Leduc are analogous 
to frost-tracings on window-panes, or, better still, to the figures 
left on a smooth pavement where a thin layer of sticky mud and 


water—a colloid and a crystalloid—has frozen 
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the regular forms shown. Crystallization in colloids thus exerts 
a constant form-producing action whose réle in nature may be 
very extended, since all vegetable and animal tissues result from 
the solidification of solutions of mixed colloids and crystalloids 
Crystallization must then play a part in the morphogeny of living 
Fn 

“ The field of crystallization has been defined [by the writer] as 
the extent of space within which the action of a center or nucleus 
of crystallization is exerted. Whena solution of a crystallizable 
substance, mixed with a colloid, is spread on a glass plate, the 
molecules move and place themselves so as to represent, after dry- 
ing, the directions in which they have been attracted—that is to 
say, the lines of force of the field of crystallization. The prepara 
tion can be used like an ordinary negative in making a photo 
graphic enlargement. According to the proportion of the colloid 
—gelatin, gum-arabic, or albumen—the concentration of the crys 
tallizable substance, and the rapidity of drying, we shall obtain a 
field alone, without a perceptible crystal in the center, or the field 
with a crystal more or less completely formed.” 


By these means the writer has studied the crystallization of 
common salt, and has discovered facts which he thinks throw 
light on the formation of crystals in general. When the pro 


portion of glue or gum is great, there is a 





and then dried. 
lows: 


His description is as fol- 


“When a pure colloid solution is allowed 
togdry, we get an amorphous, homogeneous, 
isotropic solid. If we have previously added 
to the solution a crystallizable substance, we 
obtain regular forms that are not those of 
ordinary crystals, but that evidently result 
from the intervention, during the solidifica- 
tion, of the force of crystallization, by which 
is meant the force that tends to direct the 
crystalloid molecules in solution toward the 
centers or nuclei of crystallization. Itiseasy *f} 
to see that the molecules of the crystallizable 








simple cross like that shown in Fig. 1. With 
less gum, there is a complete field (Fig. 
4,) showing the most common plan of the 
crystallization of salt—namely, in branches 
and sub-branches all at right angles. In 
In Fig. 6a 
crystal occupies the center of the field, in 
which is a white cross showing that the crys- 


Fig. 3 there are parallel lines. 


tal absorbs light differently in different parts. 
In Fig. 2 the crystal is larger still, and its 
edges are fortified by other crystals. In 
both these cases the influence of the position 


of the crystal on the directions of the lines 








substances carry the colloid molecules with 
them in their movements and thus give rise to 


FIG, 1.—CRYSTALLIZATION OF SALT IN AN 
LXCESS OF GUM. 


in its field can be traced.— 7vaunslation made 


for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 






























































FIG. 2.—COMPLETE CRYSTAL IN ITS FIELD. 





FIG, 3.—RARE FORM OF SALT CRYSTALLI- 
ZATION IN GUM. 





FIG. 4.—CRYSTALS OF SEA-SALT IN SMALL 
AMOUNT OF GUM, 






































FIG. 5.—SEA-SALT IN ACID. 


FIG. 6.—SALT CRYSTAL IN ITS FIELD. 











FIG, 7.—FIELD WITH HOLLOW (HOPPER- 
SHAPED) NUCLI.US, 
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KILLING INSECTS BY ELECTRICITY. 


‘ | HE electric current is used by an engineer of Munich to clear 
fields of worms and noxious insects. This engineer, Hugo 


Helberger, was not the first to experiment in this direction. 
Several years ago an attempt was made in Freiburg, Switzerland, 
to destroy the phylloxera by means of electrically produced ozone, 
but it was not commercially successful. A little later, in 1901, an 
italian, Palumbo Domenico, devised a method of killing insects by 
causing them to complete an electric circuit with their bodies. In 
spite of this previous work, we are told in an article in 7he Scien- 
tific American Supplement, Herr Helberger stumbled accidentally 
on his method, which he discovered while at work upon the experi- 
mental drying by electricity of an ingot mold built directly in the 
ground. Says the writer: 

“ After the current had been turned on for a few moments, Mr. 
Helberger incidentally remarked that, out of the ground adjacent 
to the mold, worms were coming hurry-skurry, as if pursued by 
some unseen antagonist, and doing their ut- 
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found that its strength had been. raised to 48 tons, and the elastic 
limit to 38 tons, while the extension on 2 inches was 23 per cent., 
and the reduction of area on fracture 47% percent. A steel of this 
kind should prove most valuable for very many purposes where 
lightness and strength are required in combination. It is not in 
any way a hard steel, and can be cut and filed easily.” 


THE ** BLOWING” OF A FUSE ON AN 
ELECTRIC CAR. 


2 ROM time to time an incident described as the “blowing of 

the fuse” occurs on an electric car. This is simply the oper- 
ation of a safety-device to prevent injury to the motor from too 
heavy a current; but the subsequent newspaper accounts usually 
state that there was a panic among the passengers. Itisnoted by an 
editorial writer in 7he Electrical Review (October 31) that the only 
occasion for such a panic is that the passengers do not know what 
a “fuse” onan electric car is or what happens to it when it “ blows.” 


He might have added that popular apprehen- 








most to flee from the disturbed locality. 
also observed that on passing from one clod 
to the next they were thrown back, rearing up 
and contracting convulsively. 

“In his opinion, these actions on the part 
of the worms could only be attributed to the 
influence of the electric current. In fact, they 
ceased when the flow was shut off. 

“ Following up these observations, Mr. Hel- 
berger undertook several tests calculated to 
prove or disprove his hastily conceived the- 
ory. Among others, he buried in the ground 
a bar of brass about half a centimeter thick, 
and connected it with one pole of an electric 
conductor carrying a current of 110 volts. 
Upon turning on the current, the results of 
this arrangement far exceeded what he had 
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sion is doubtless increased by an etymologi- 


cal blunder, the word in this connection, 
which is the verb “to fuse” (meet), used at 
first incorrectly as a noun, being confused 
with the ordinary noun “ fuse,” a slow match. 
When a fuse of the second variety goes off, 
we may expect an explosion ; but when the elec- 


tric “ fuse” blows, it simply fuses or meets, and 





the slight accompanying detonation is merely 
incidental. This appears from the following 
description, which we quote from the article 


in The Electrical Review. Says the writer: 


“If asteam-engine is overloaded, it willstop 
and refuse to work, altho the full pressure of 











only chanced to observe in connection with 
the ingot mold, for within a radius of two me- 
ters every worm or insect, till then snugly 
ensconced within the lap of friendly earth, came to light and 
hurriedly sought safety in flight to secure positions which were ap- 
parently only attainable beyond the electrified circle. Carrying 
the idea further, he now increased the electrified circle by planting 
other brass electrodes in the earth, and, in a shorter time than it 
takes to tell it, freed the surrounding terrain of all that it contained 
in the nature of crawling or creeping things. In itself the current 
is very small or weak, only the tension must be high. 

“ These experiments opened to the thoughtful mind a wide field. 
If the practical application of the electric fluid to the earth should 
work such wonders upon uncultivated ground, what might not be 
the benefit which would accrue to agriculture in general if applied 
upon a vast or at least amore extended scale? Surely, he thought, 
a plant, the roots of which are free from attack by worms, snails, 
beetles, and what not, must thrive and flourish far beyond one 
which was continually under tribute to these subterranean depre- 
dators.” 


A Tough Piece of Steel.—The bar that was bent as 
shown in the illustration is made of the so-called “sorbitic steel” 
manufactured in Sheffield, England, which is stated by Engineer- 
ing (London) to possess “ most remarkable and valuable physical 


properties.” Says that paper further: 


“The specimen shown was cut from a 5'%-inch bar, and was 
originally 1% inches square. It has, as our illustration shows, 
been bent double, and tho it has been flattened a little in the 
process, there is not the sign of a crack anywhere about it, even 
altho the edges of the specimen were left dead sharp, in place 
of being rounded off, as is commonly done, before making a bend- 
ing test of steel. The makers inform us that in its original state 
the bar from which this specimen was cut had a breaking strength 
of 35 tons, an elastic limit of 18 tons, and an extension of 29 per 
cent. in 2 inches. It was then subjected to the firm’s special heat 
treatment, which has conferred on it the remarkable toughness in- 
dicated in our illustration; and on making new tensile tests, it was 


BENT BAR OF SORBITIC STEEL. 


steam may remain upon the piston and not 
cause any damage. On the other hand, a 
motor, when overloaded, tries its best to do 
the work thrown upon it. If it cannot run at full speed, it will 
run at whatever speed it can. As the speed decreases the current 
through the motor increases, and the motor adjusts itself to that 
speed at which the turning effort is sufficient to cause rotation and 
do the work. If the effort demanded of the motor is so great that 
the current which passes through it when standing still is not 
sufficient to cause rotation, the motor will, of course, not turn; but 
the current will continue to flow unless interrupted by a suitable 
mechanism. 

“The current which will flow through a motor when it is stand- 
ing still is in almost all cases far in excess of that which the motor 
is designed to carry; and, indeed, in a well-designed motor a cur- 
rent dangerous for the motor will be reached before the motor has 
been stalled. The effect of this heavy current on th: motor, if al- 
lowed to continue, is to heat the windings to a dangerous degree 
and destroy the insulation, possibly sc.‘ing it on fire; and it is to 
prevent this occurrence, whether due to careless handling of the 
car or to unexpected causes, that the fuses are used. A fuse is 
simply a short piece of wire of such size that it will be united by a 
current which, if allowed to flow through the motor for any time, 
will damage it. When a fuse blows, then, it simply means that 
one of the safety devices on the car has operated to prevent dam- 
age to the motor. The melting of the fuse opens the circuit and 
cuts off the current from the motor. To protect the car the fuse 
is enclosed in a fireproof box. 

“There is another device for accomplishing this purpose, which 
is known as the circuit-breaker. This is a switch controlled by an 
electromagnet, which opens whenever the current reaches a cer- 
tain dangerous value. This mechanism is now generally installed 
upon electric-cars in addition to the fuse. It is often placcd on 
the roof of the platform over the motorman’s head, where it is 
easily reached and it is set to operate at a higher current value 
than the fuse, because the cicruit-breaker acts almost instantane- 
ously, while it takes a little time for the fuse to be melted. Now, 
a motor can stand fora second or two a current which would de- 
stroy it if applied for a longer period. The circuit-breaker, then, 
takes care of heavy overloads and the fuse protects the motor 
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against those smaller currents which are dangerous if applied for 
a considerable time. 

“When a fuse blows, there is generally a volatilization of the 
metal of the fuse and a slight explosion. These explosions usually 
cause a report and some smoke. When the circuit-breaker is 
opened, it draws an electric arc in breaking the circuit, and as in 
this arc a considerable amount of energy is dissipated in heating 
the air, there may be here ‘also something of an explosion; but in 
neither case is there any danger to the passengers when the ap- 
paratus is properly installed. The fuse and the circuit-breaker are 
safety devices, the operation of which indicates, not that there is 
danger to those on the car, but that danger to the motors has been 
averted.” 


THE HIGH-SPEED EXPERIMENTS—WHAT 
NEXT? 
2. the German high-speed experimenters do not 
intend to stop short of 150 miles an hour. These speeds, of 
course, are “laboratory” records. 
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grounds as that. We had hardly supposed there was enough pas- 
senger traffic between Hamburg and Berlin to warrant this new 
road, but it is not fair to judge from present conditions, for if one 
thing has been well proven it is that the introduction of eleetricity 
increases travel and traction receipts beyond any precedent.” 


AN ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZER. 


z § HE value of a fertilizer depends on the nitrogen that it con 
tains. As nitrogen constitutes a large proportion of our at- 
mosphere, it would seem that fertilizers should be cheap and plen 
tiful; but unfortunately nitrogen is so inert chemically that it is 
very difficult to get it to combine directly with other elements so 
as to form a substance utilizable by plants. Most of our fertilizers 
contain nitrogen that has entered into such combination in connec- 
tion with the life of some organism. Intense heat, however, may 
bring about a direct union. The electric spark does it, and it is 
proposed in this country to utilize 





They probably can not be main- 
tained in practise, and yet they un- 
doubtedly mean an enormous in- 
crease of commercial-railway speeds, 
conditioned only on the expenditure 
of money, chiefly for construction 
and maintenance of way. What is 





to be the immediate practical result? 
An editorial writer in 7he /lectrical 
World and Engineer (October 31) 


has this to say on the subject: 


“It has been supposed or sug- 
gested that the main idea was to 
get a method of transporting troops 
swiftly; but we ventured to intimate 
quietly some weeks ago that a new 
commercial road from Berlin to 
Hamburg might be found awaiting 
creation for high-speed purposes, 
after some of these problems had 
been solved. Confirmation of such 
a forecast is found in a cable 
despatch this week from Germany 
stating that an electric road is to be 
equipped between Hamburg and 
Berlin, to operate at 100 miles an [7 7 
hour, and that the Emperor himself leer et 


. 
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huge sparking-machines in the man- 
ufacture of nitrates. In Germany, it 
appears, the electric furnace has 
been used successfully for this pur- 
pose. The director of the “ agrono- 
mic” station at Darmstadt has just 
announced to farmers the results of 
a test that he has been making of a 
new artificial fertilizer, cyanamid of 
calcium, which is made in such a 
furnace by the action of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, either on calcium 
carbid or on a fused mixture of lime 
and carbon. Says the writer of a 
note on the subject in Cosmos (Octo- 
ber 17): 


“When pure, the cyanamid ap- 
pears as white crystals soluble in 
water. It then contains 35 per cent. 
of nitrogen. A company, in 
which the house of Siemens and 
Halske is interested, has been 
formed at Berlin to manufacture the 
new product, which, as obtained by 
them, is in the form of a mixture 
with lime and carbon which may be 








is deeply interested in the execu- ; 
tion of the project. It is said also 

that this may be the first in a net- 

work of such roads covering the em- 

pire. We take the distance between Hamburg and Berlin to be 
somewhat over 150 miles, and this will be made in 1% hours on 
thenew schedule. The carrying out of such a plan will be watched 
with deep interest in America, for we, with our vast stretches sep- 
arating big centers of population, trying to get into closer touch all 
the time, have agreat stake in the success of enterprises of this 
‘haracter. As to the suggested ‘ network’ of such roads, that is 
undoubtedly a very ‘ large order’ for the present stage of develop- 
ment. Many questions have still to be studied, not the least of 
which are the signaling on the technical side, and the profitable 
schedule on the commercial side. But there is some consolation 
in knowing that the limit of speed in transportation has been ad- 
vanced, and that humanity is not restricted forever to the jog- 
trot of the present steam régime with an average far below fifty 
miles an hour. 

“It would seem that demonstrations of this kind must attract the 
interest of railroad managers all over the world, and their practical 
views and objections to higher speed will be worth noting. Not 
long since the Pennsylvania Railroad had to abandon its high- 
speed schedule between New York and Chicago because of con- 
gested traffic. But congested traffic may arise from an absence of 
cars and particularly from a lack of terminal facilities, and it does 
not follow that faster running must forever be sacrificed on such 


ELECTRO-THERMIC FAN, 


Courtesy of The Scientific American Supplement. 


crushed to a blackish powder con- 
taining 15 to 25 percent. of nitrogen. 
In a note published in a recent Ger- , 
man paper and afterward communi- 
cated to the chemical congress at Berlin, Messrs. Gerlach and 
Wagner state that numerous tests made for the past two years 
with cyanamid of calcium show its high fertilizing value. In trials 
with potted plants its nitrogen is not inferior to that of the nitrates, 
while applied in quantity in the ratio of 1 part by weight to 5,000 
to 10,000 of earth, the new fertilizer in no way injures barley, 
oats, mustard, or carrots. It should be noted that the trials in the 
open field have not been as successful as the others. In the most 
favorable case 100 parts of nitrogen in the new fertilizer—which the 
authors propose to call‘ azote-chaux’ [nitrogen-lime]—produced 
only the same effect as 96 parts in nitricacid. But... it is prob- 
able that when we understand better the conditions of rational 
utilization of cyanamid of calcium, it will not be less successful in 
the open field than in pots. 

“It may be, then, that we are on the point of commonly employ- 
ing as a fertilizer atmospheric nitrogen fixed by a chemical proc- 
ess.”"— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A Fan That Gives Out Hot Air.—An electric fan that 
heats the air-current that it delivers has been devised by M. de 


Mare, a Belgian electrician» The device, which is termed by its 
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inventor the “electrothermic fan,” is thus described by Emile 
Guarini in 7he Scientific American Supplement : 


“ The apparatus consists of an electric motor and a rotating fan, 
the blades of which are of mica. Upon these mica blades are fast- 
ened resistance-coils, which are heated by the passage through 
them of a current of electricity.” 


In order to heat the air to a high temperature by means of these 
coils, without melting the wire or even producing light, which 
would waste the energy, M. de Mare encloses his fan in a case, in 
which its action compresses the air. The compressed air rapidly 
absorbs the heat from the wire coils and prevents the wire from 


reaching the fusing-point. M. Guarini concludes: 


“The pressure of the air upon the resistance coils revolving in it 
is almost uniform at every point. When the fan turns and a cur- 
rent of electricity is passed through the coils, a very lively heat, an 
insupportable heat, issues from the mouth of the casing. In the 
experiments made before me Mr. De Mare allowed the revolving 
fan to attain a satisfactory speed before turning the electric current 
through the resistance-coils. The wire, which while the fan was 
in motion glowed but dimly, was, in fact, so thin that the current 
employed —-20 amperes—would readily have caused it to melt at 
the ordinary air-pressure.” 


BRAIN-WEIGHT AND INTELLECT ? 


S there any relation between the size of the brain and the intel- 
lect of its possessor? This question has long agitated the 
minds of physiologists, and it has prompted the weighing of thou- 
sands of brains, some of them belonging to men of note. The 
latest work on the subject is that of M. Manouvrier, a Frenchman, 
who writes in the Revue de Echo d@ Anthropologie on a recent case 
of abnormally large brain, and supplements his article by numer- 
ous considerations on the relations between intellect, brain-weight, 
and the development of the body. The following is from a notice 
of this article in the Revue Scientifique : 


“In the first place, the author notes that among the 25,000 brains 
whose weight has been given in published statistics up to the 
present time only a few have exceeded 1,800 grams [4 pounds]. 
Weights superior to this have been met, especially among epilep- 
tics. The giant Joachim had a brain, weighed by Broca, of 1,735 
grams and a height of 2.2 meters [7 feet 24 inches], without a 
trace of acromegaly. The heaviest brain ever weighed (1,900 
grammes) appears to have been reported by James Morris. This 
belonged to a brickmaker, a native of Sussex, England. Four 
brains, exceeding 1,700 grams in weight, found by Peacock, also 
belonged to men of humble station. 

“Of thousands of brains of all kinds of men only three or four 
exceeded 1,780 grams. Of sixty more or less illustrious men only 
seven are in this class—namely, Schiller, Abercrombie, Bismarck, 
Cuvier, Turgenef, Cromwell, and Byron. 

“M. Manouvrier notes that we should seek a relationship be- 
tween brain-weight and intelligence, not celebrity, which often 
comes from something else than intellectual superiority. This 
author explains the production of large brains as follows: 

“The first factor is evidently intellectual superiority, since, for 
equal height, a series of intellectually distinguished men exceeds 
the general average in brain-weight by about 150 grams. 

“ A second factor of which we must take special account is the 
energy of working. 

“Thus we may assert that, if #z be the average weight of the 
brain for the mean height, the weight for the first degree of physi- 
ological superiority will be # +1 (for instance, # + 50); but 
m +- 2 willnot be wz + 100, but # + 50 + 100; and wm + 3 will be 
m-+-50+ 100+ 150. Thus a weight of 1,660 grams will only 
correspond to the third degree of superiority. In fact, this figure 
is still greatly inferior to the weight of the brains of illustrious men, 
and it is also inferior to the extreme cases of the average series. 

“ How shall we explain this more rapid progression of the brain- 
weight in proportion to the intelligence? By the other fact that 
the surface increases only as the square of the linear dimension, 
while the volume increases as its cube. Thus we may meet with 
brain-weights that are enormous relatively to the perfection of 
which they are the sign. 
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“ Besides this, the bodily size must be taken into account, and 
M. Manouvrier thinks that it can be shown that an increase of 
bodily weight of 30 per cent. should produce an increase of brain- 
weight of about 12 per cent. Thus the third degree of cerebral 
superiority would be 1.660 f/us 12 per cent., or 1,864 grams. 
Thus is explained the enormous brain-weight of Turgenef, who 
not only had a superior intellect, but was almost a giant.”— 7vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Professor Langley’s Failure.—The unfavorable news- 
paper comment on the accident to Langley’s aerodrome is thus dis- 
posed of by Zhe American Inventor: 


“ Unfortunately for the inventor and his assistants, the public as 
a whole does not believe in flying-machines. As a general rule. 
newspapers, evidently believing that some return must be obtained 
for their expenditures in keeping reporters and photographers on 
the spot, have written columns of ridicule and abuse of the ma- 
chine, its inventor, and the attempt-to fly generally. 

“Of course, the failure to fly on this occasion was nothing more 
than what all newspapers expected, and a majority of them have 
expressed their satisfaction in print. Professor Langley, who has 
spent so many years in studying the problem, who is a man whose 
scientific work has given him a high place on the roll of honor of 
scientific men, is, of course, not disheartened by the failure of this 
particular flight. In attempting to fly his model, he learned that 
there are a hundred and one things which may militate against 
flight and was doubtless not unprepared for this particular result. 
As he has demonstrated that mechanical flight without gas-bag 
support is a possibility by his experiments in 1896, and as one un- 
successful flight does not necessarily mean a failure, any more than 
one unsuccessful attempt to ride a bicycle demonstrates the impos- 
sibility of that feat, it is suggested that readers who are seriously 
considering the problem of aerial navigation do not pay too much 
attention to the newspapers and their ofttimes witty accounts of a 
serious subject.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


AN instructive instance of the use of electrical effects in a legitimate way 
for treating disease is described in a recent issue of 7he Lancet. The 
practitioner made use of high-frequency alternating currents to cause elec- 
tric osmose by means of which drugs were introduced into the tissues of 
the diseased part, In twenty-two per cent. of the cases of cancer treated 
the treatment was successful. He has come to the conclusion that a radio- 
active salt of strontium induced into the tissues by cataphoresis by high- 
frequency currents would prove a panacea for all forms of malignant dis- 
ease. 


A NOVEL railway system described in the Revue Technique has cars 
without wheels, which are replaced with slippers or skates. ‘*Thecars are 
raised on a thin film of water, whichis forced under the skates througha 
jet.... A third rail is laid between the two gliding rails, and a friction- 
wheel, driven by electric-motors, runs on this and furnishes the propelling 
force. The advantages claimed for this system of traction are a great re- 
duction in the track resistance and in the power required by a car, a much 
smoother running of the cars,and hence a smaller depreciation both of 
track and car. There is no danger of derailment, and high speeds can be 
attained.” 


* ALTHO we have just begun to use these new motor-wagons,” says The 
Medical Sentinel (Portland, Ore.), ‘there are already evidences that many 
diseases will be provoked and can be traced directly to this mode of loco- 
motion. Doctors who have used these wagons extensively already realize 
that catarrh, bronchitis, with various ear troubles, are common results 
following the use of these wagons. Pleasure-seekers who use these wagons 
at high speed are obliged to wear goggles, veils, gloves, and rubber coats, 
and not only suffer from affections of the eye and ear, but have loca! neu- 
tralgia. The high speed and temptation to take risks on a good road, and 
break the record for skill and time, develop a nerve tension which is very 
exhausting.” 


Dr. Trusler, of Fall River, Kansas, writes us as follows, commenting on a 
recent article in this department : 


* Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: That there should be such wide at- 
tention given the invention of the rifleman’s ‘hyposcope’ of which you gave 
an illustration in the issue of October 31, seems peculiar when vou consider 
that should the rifleman turn his back against the breastwork, place his 
ordinary pocket mirror behind the gunlock shown in your illustration 
above referred to, he will have a much simpler device than the ‘hypo- 
scope,’ with all its benefits and none of its perplexities. He will be tucked 
in much closer out of the way of missiles froin the flanks, his back fully 
protected, and his field of vision unobstructed front and rear A Yankee 
picket in our Civil War would lie on his back behind a small box filled 
with dirt, which, as occasion permitted, he shoved closer and closer to the 
enemy ; and with his musket resting on top of the box, he. ving on his back, 
woulfi train his gun by the reflection in the hand mirror as above men- 
tioned with perfect precision.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SHALL WOMEN PREACH ? 


T was a man who formulated the Biblical injunction: “ Let your 
women keep silence in the churches; for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak.” But the principle involved has had women 
as well as men for its champions. The latest of these is Margaret 
R. Seebach, A.M., who writes on the subject in the pages of 7he 
Lutheran Quarterly (October). She says: 


“If we admit that the particular conditions of the church are al- 
tered, must we say that Paul would have given different counsel 
to-day? Are there reasons of practical expediency which justify 
the position of our church in not accepting women as preachers? 
Do the education of women and their altered social standing 
make it unjust to deny them this privilege? There has been much 
discussion of this question during the last few years, when the 
papers have been full of notices of pulpits ‘supplied in the pastor’s 
absence by his wife.’ An able and spirited plea has come before 
our own church in the form of a story from the pen of one who 
would be herself richly qualified for such service. Meantime our 
Lutheran women are doing all but preaching, and often, in con- 
nection with their missionary work, addressing audiences larger 
than many a pastor has before him on Sunday. In these we glory, 
and even apply to them the words of the conservative Paul in say- 
ing, * Help those women!’ Why, then, do we withhold from them 
the crowning privilege? Why not educate and ordain them as 
pastors?” 


The answer to these questions is manifold, we are told, but 
amounts to this: Because it would involve, on the part of women, 
the celibacy of the clergy. The writer says further: 


“Without going into details, it is just as impossible for a woman 
to combine home duties with the work of a pastor and preacher as 
with any other business or profession. Were it possible for her to 
leave her household in the hands of others so as to give her time 
for a work which is supposed to occupy the whole time of a man 
who adopts it, she would lose in moral influence by such indiffer- 
ence to home and children. Even if she had no one but her hus- 
band to consider, his own profession would be an obstacle. 
Should she receive a call from another charge, would he be ex- 
pected to leave his medical practise, his store, his factory, and fol- 
low her? Or if he were a preacher, would it frequently happen 
that they could get adjoining charges? Evidently marriage would 
mean for a woman retirement from the active ministry. 

“Some one objects that there are many unmarried women who 
could do this work. It must be remembered, however, that in 
order to gain the best results, education for such a sphere should 
begin at an age considerably earlier than that at which most 
women can be considered confirmed spinsters. Would it not be 
necessary, especially in the case of beneficiaries, to exact from 
those who entered on such a course a promise not to marry for an 
almost prohibitive number of years? The deaconess is not a case 
in point. Her training is not so protracted, nor so costly, nor is 
her specialty useless after marriage, as much of the technical theo- 
logical training would be to a woman.” 


There is another and fundamental reason, continues the writer, 
why women should not be taught and ordained as preachers. It is 
based on the fact that “the quality of a woman’s mind is different 
from that of aman.” We quote in conclusion : 


“This does not mean necessarily that a woman’s mind is inferior. 
It simply means that things do not appeal to her from the same 
side, do not appear to her in the same light, as toman. We are 
not to be startled any more by the saying that reason is the prov- 
ince of the masculine mind, intuition of the feminine. Yet this 
means that a woman ordinarily can not convince a man of a thing 
by argument. In logical presentation of truth she is usually a 
failure. Thus arises a serious question: Cana woman’s preaching 
win and hold men in the church? And when we consider that the 
great lack of the church in all ages has been such a virile and log- 
ical interpretation of truth as will appeal to sen, and hold their 
allegiance, this question assumes large proportions. The church 
has the women—has always had them; she needs the men ! 

“Personally, it seems to us that even a limited participation in 
public speech is a dangerous intoxicant for a woman who has any 
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taste at all for it. A woman can sell her mental and spiritual 
powers in just as meretricious a desire for admiration and influence 
as her bodily graces. The esthetic sense, ever the serpent tempter 
of woman, would too often gain the ascendency, and we should 
have lectures on philosophy, art, literature, but not sermons.’ The 
mere topics of most of the reported ‘ sermons by a woman’ are 
significant examples of this. Woman in public life is too new to 
be trusted with this most subtle of temptations. Her intentions 
are good, but she does not realize what a powerful stimulant suc- 
cess of this kind would prove to spiritual dilettantism. ‘Then the 
balance would swing to the opposite extreme, and we should. have 
women preaching reactionary dogmas to an extent that would 
amount to intolerance. Logic would save a man from this, while 
feeling would drive a woman into it. The very sensationalism of 
doing a thing so new would be a positive spiritual injury to a sen- 
sitive mind. As long as we see in the newspapers such startling 
headlines as ‘A Woman Preacher,’ * Filled Her Husband’s Pul- 
pit,’ and the like, let us stand by St. Paul. The time is not ripe.” 





A GERMAN VIEW OF CHRIST’S MISSION. 


ITH the single exception of Harnack’s “ Essence of Chris- 
tianity,” the most discussed theological book of the times 
in Germany is the volume of a privat docent of Bonn, Heinrich 
Weinel, entitled “Jesus im 19 Jahrhundert.” It is the outgrowth 
of a series of popular lectures delivered in Solingen, the purpose 
of which was to furnish a picture of Christ that would appeal to 
the best liberal thought of the day. The conclusions reached in 
this volume are as follows: 


The liberal theology of the past century looked upon Jesus in the 
light of a reformer of the culture and the morals of his day. Such 
he was not. He did not attack cult and law as such, or set up a 
program for their improvement. He himself considered the sanc- 
tuary holy, and declared that the teachings of the law should be 
observed. And yet he boldly developed deeper conceptions of 
harmony between God and man and opposed his wider type of 
morality to that of the ancients; for he was a prophet. He antag- 
onized ecclesiasticism and dogma only when he saw in these hin- 
drances to repentance, to purity of heart, to unselfishness and hu- 
mility. 

It is altogether out of place for any of the social or political 
parties of the day to claim Jesus as their representative. When 
the socialists call him “ the true friend of labor,” the “ ideal man,” 
“the leader who to-day would be a Social-Democrat,” they mis- 
conceiye his mission and his purpose. Jesus did not systematically 
discuss or handle the social problems of his day. His teaching 
and his example were not complex. He had but one end, and that 
was to bring man into a closer relationship with God. Jesus an- 
tagonized the rich only when their service of Mammon prevented 
the higher service of God and their fellow men. Such antagonism 
on his part was not communism. Jesus hoped that he would call 
into being a communion in which love was the predominating prin- 
ciple, of such a character that many of the problems that vex so- 
ciety would of themselves fall away. He proclaimed the glad 
tidings of a God who, as the Father, was filled with love for all 
mankind, and the aim of his gospel was to make all men the chil- 
dren of God. 

It has been said that Christ was Buddhistic in his teaching. But 
Buddha called man’s whole existence from his birth to his death a 
suffering, and proclaimed the ideal of man to be arvana or abso- 
lute non-existence. Jesus took life in earnest, and himself trem- 
bled in view of approaching death. He taught the proper prepar- 
ation for death, and the God to whom he points after death is a 
moral, loving Father. Jesus was an ascetic, but, unlike Buddha, 
Jesus taught that this asceticism is the freedom of the conscience 
from all that hinders the growth of a life according to God's will. 
He does not demand that all men shali adopt this asceticism, but 
that all shall live in accordance with their own conscience. The 
pity that Jesus preached is not weak sentimentality, but an ag- 
gressive and powerful altruism. Jesus saw not only the sufferings 
in the world, but also its beauty and its joy. The ideal of his re- 


ligion was not an unproductive inactivity, but a service of love. 

In order to understand Jesus we must place him in the center of 
the religious problem and put all other interests in the background. 
In Christ’s teachings morality is essentially an inner return to God, 
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a becoming like God, who is full of mercy. He was an exponent 
of the paradoxical idea that God is both all-powerful and yet mer- 
ciful. And so powertully did this God-consciousness find expres- 
sion in his life and words that already his contemporaries felt that 
they could see itto God's heart through him. Such was the power 
which he and his teachings attained over men; and, altho he him- 
self was only a man who, too, had struggled with temptations, yet 
he rejoiced that he had attained power over sicknesses and the 
souls of men. He thought as highly of himself as ever a man 
could think, and yet he said: “ Why callest thou me good? There 
is none good but one, that is, God.” 


Naturally Weinel’s picture of Christ is formed in accord with 
his theological bias. Professor Pfleiderer, the noted liberal of the 
Berlin faculty, hails the young author in the Munich Ad/gemeine 
Zeitung (No. 190) as a theological star of the first magnitude, and 
as one who has made it possible for the thinking classes of our 
times again to accept Jesus and his religious teachings. On the 
other hand, the conservative journals, such as the Leipsic A7rchen- 
zeitung, declare that the author entirely ignores the Christology of 
St. John and the atonement taught by St. Paul, and reduces the 
original message of Christianity toa model system of ethics. This 
Jesus of the nineteenth century, they say, is only a revival in some- 
what other garb of the rationalistic Christ pictured by Strauss, 
Baur, and other neological critics.— 7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE NEW MYSTICISM. 


F late years there has grown up in several countries a mystical 
tendency which has done much to spiritualize art, literature, 
and music. By Mr. W. Burkitt Dalby, a writer in the London 
Quarterly Review (October), this tendency is regarded as a distinct 
reaction against the materialistic trend of the beginning and middle 
of the nineteenth century. This “ New Mysticism,” he says, is “ to 
9 large extent suggested by and developed out of science, having 
its notes of correspondence with neo-Platonic and Christian mys- 
ticisms of the past, and illustrating afresh the power of the human 
spirit to rise superior to influences tending to check its noble aspi- 
rations.” Taking up, first of all, the work of the French mystics, 
and, in particular, of Edouard Schuré, whose volume of poetry, 
“La Vie Mystique,” was published in Paris in 1894, Mr. Dalby 
says: 

“In our study of a view of God and the world developed out of 
agnostic science, we must not expect to find the evangelical con- 
ception of a personal God and Father. ‘What we do find . . . is 
a return to the religious pantheism of the mystical schools. Let us 
not forget the essential difference between the pantheism which 
identifies God with the universe and that which identifies the uni- 
verse with God. The former has often been justly charged with 
being merely another form of atheism; the latter has inspired the 
contemplations of Plotinus and the lofty spirituality of Tauler. 
It is to these last that the new mystics are akin. Their pantheism 
is poetical and religious rather than scientific. Thus when Schuré 
speaks of ‘ the soul centered in the All which is the existing 
Cosmos,’ and says that ‘ the rational mysticism of every age is the 
art of finding God in oneself ’— /’artde trouver Dieu en soi, en dé- 
veloppant les profondeurs occultes et latentes de la conscience’—he 
is not speaking the language of Giordano Bruno and Spinoza, but 
making return to the very thought of Plotinus, who contemplates 
the divine perfections in himself, and does so, not under the influ- 
ence of spiritual pride, but with the calm assurance that if one do 
but sound human nature to its depths there surely you will reach 
the being of God. And, after all, did not Christ say ‘the kingdom 
of God is within you’? The God found by the mystics, it must be 
confessed, leaves something to be desired. The ‘ intuition’ of 
Plotinus is in Eckart ‘ the Spark of the soul,’ whereby we can tran- 
scend the sensible, the manifold, the temporal, and merge ourselves 
in the changeless One—a God who, to these and kindred thinkers, 
is a blank abstraction, above being and above attributes—in the 
words of Proclus, ‘the calm, the silent, slumbering, and incompre- 
hensible divine Darkness.’ Here is the true origin of the ‘ adimes’ 
and ‘profondeurs’ of M. Schuré, which are the Eternities and Im- 
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mensities of Carlyle in a French translation, and have had their 
vogue like their English prototypes. You will find them in Anatole 
France; and in Pierre Loti, that most graceful, most fantastic of 
living French writers, they frequently occur and with the same sig- 
nificance, always suggesting something mystical in human life, or 
something weird, awful, and incomprehensible in the universe 
about us. Anything more truly mystical in feeling, for instance, 
than his descriptions in ‘ Madame Chrysanthéme’ of the storm in 
Nagasaki harbor, and of the ancient Buddhist temple in that city, 
could hardly be imagined. And, indeed, the mysticism which is 
feeling—we would fain say feeling after God if haply it may find 
Him—has rarely found more pathetic utterance than in many of 
the books of recent French writers, which, with all their moral 
shortcomings, represent so distinct an effort after the ideal.” 


Maurice Maeterlinck is next cited as an eminent exponent of the 
New Mysticism : 


“ Maeterlinck deserves special notice as an avowed disciple of 
the two most powerful schools of mysticism Europe has ever 
known—neo-Platonism and the fourteenth-century German mys- 
tics. To him mysticism is much more than a formal creed; it is 
felt in everything he writes. The vague, sweet charm of his lan- 
guage, the unusualness of his attitude toward life, his dreamy sen- 
timent, his tender melancholy, all conspire with his actual teach- 
ing to produce the effect of his influence upon many minds. He 
is, like all mystics, awed and hushed by the solemnity of the uni- 
verse; but his favorite thought is that of the existence of a sub- 
conscious self in us all. It is in this ‘crepuscular region of the 
soul’ that he delights to dwell. In his dramas he makes the sub- 
conscious selves of his characters converse together with singular 
effect, and it is his theory that this is what Shakespeare often does, 
especially in‘ King Lear,’ in ‘ Hamlet,’ and in ‘ The Tempest.’ 
This is not merely the result of his preoccupation with fourteenth- 
century mysticism, but partly of scientific study of the phenomena 
of hypnotism and suggestion and telepathy. Indeed, there is evi- 
dence that his mysticism is not so much a refuge from the tyranny 
of scientific materialism as the deliberate choice of a man who 
finds in it confirmation of countless hopes and suspicions science 
herself has raised within him.” 


Turning to England, Mr. Dalby claims Tennyson as a New 
Mystic, “among the first in a new age to give expression to the re- 
volt of soul against the tyranny of matter.” Wordsworth, too, - 
was forever sounding the note of a “sublime nature-mysticism.” 
We quote further: 


“Wordsworth’s influence is stronger to-day than ever, because 
the symbolism in which he is so rich has become so much better 
understood. Of course, the way for this triumph was prepared by 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and others, working amid the discour- 
agements of the scientific era; but the day of the symbolic mystics 
is the day of Theodore Watts Dunton, of Fiona Macleod, and W. 
B. Yeats. These writers are Celtic by race and inspiration; and 
full as they are of the Wordsworthian spirit, they have not only 
revived the nature-mysticism of Wordsworth, they have taken us 
back to the dream-life of Celtic mythology, fairy-tale, and folk- 
lore, not in the spirit of idle curiosity, but as a protest against hard 
materialism. There is an essential religiousness about their pro- 
test. They have dared to set up these old tales as being truer to 
the facts of human life viewed largely than are the doctrines of a 
philosophy based on science. One and all they stand for the soul- 
life, for the sacredness of the higher faculties, and for the solem- 
nity of the universe. The hunger of the modern mind for facts, 
for scientific truth, they proclaim to be merely the way to fresh de- 
lusions and a new servitude, and Mr. Yeats’s plea for the poet’s 
dream and words is valid against a scheme of life, which, in the 
idolatry of the actual, takes no note of the ideal.” 


Tolstoy and Ibsen, tho hardly to be classed as mystics, have 
done much to counteract the materialistic view of life; and their 
writings have been described as forming across the horizon of Eu- 
rope a “spiritual Aurora Borealis to lift the blackness of gloomy 
skepticism.” Music and art have also felt the influence of the new 
spirit, and we are reminded in this connection of the paintings of 
Watts, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and the music of Wagner, Brahms, 
Grieg. Mr. Dalby says in conclusion: 


“Supposing we have here disclosed a genuine tendency, a real 
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movement of the modern mind back again upon the mystical sug- 
gestions of former periods, is the movement of sufficient conse- 
quence to be worthy the consideration of men and women busy 
with the intensely practical problems of present-day religious and 
social progress? Or is it merely the swing of the philosophic pen- 
dulum back once more from Aristotle to Plato? Surely there is 
more in this resurgence of the mystical spirit; surely there is a 
strong appeal to our sympathies in this new uprising of soul not 
to be crushed by 


The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 


with its iron laws and rigid framework. And if there be no great 
commanding intelligence at the head of the movement, no great 
authentic prophet, but merely a voice or voices crying in the wil- 
derness, with no well-defined, clear message to deliver, let us re- 
member that these men are leaders—such leaders as we have now, 
and that what is said by them to-day may be said by multitudes 
to-morrow. Their presence gives us good reason to hope that we 
may soon find ourselves in the midst of a great spiritual revival. 
Our business through many a cloudy day has been to maintain the 
essential spirituality of the nature of man. The Time-Spirit has 
been our great enemy, and life amidst the triumphs of materialistic 
science has tended steadily downward toward vulgarity, ugliness, 
and’ grasping selfishness. The wind, even this wind, bloweth 
where it listeth, and before you realize that the rude’blast has be* 
come a subdued murmur, the balmy breath of spring may be around 
you and the time of the singing birds may have arrived. The 
Time-Spirit is but a wind of earth; and after it has blown chill 
from God-forsaken wastes and barren steppes, it may come warm 
again from regions shone upon by the divine Sun.” 





THE ‘“*CHEERFULNESS” OF DEATH. 


R. W. W. KEEN, an eminent Philadelphia physician, states 
some old truths in a new way in a striking article on “ The 
Cheerfulness of Death,” which appears in the New York Outlook 
(October 24). Most people, even most Christian people, as he re- 
marks, shrink from death. We are familiar with such expressions 
as “ Death’s Cold Stream” and the “ Dark Valley of the Shadow of 
Death”; and the “terrors of death” are often vividly portrayed. 
Against the tendency to regard death in such a way the doctor vig- 
orously protests. “For the Christian,” he says, “death should be 
in reality his best friend; welcomed rather than feared.” He con- 
tinues : 


“So far as the physical aspect of death is concerned, the uni- 
versal teaching of physicians is that the process of dying is rarely 
painful or even unwelcome to the patient, tho full of sorrow to his 
family. A happy unconsciousness in nearly all cases shields the 
dying man from pain. The weakness, the fever, the parched lips, 
the labored breathing, are all unfelt. Most people die quietly and 
often almost imperceptibly. 


We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


is often true. Even when convulsive movements occur, they are 
entirely independent of consciousness; merely physical in origin 
and character, and absolutely unatiended by any suffering.” 


If, then, death is not an unpleasant process physically, why, asks 
the doctor, should it be feared from the spiritual side? 


“It frees him from accident, sickness, and suffering, to which 
his body has been liable all his life, and from which he has often 
suffered, sometimes intensely and for long periods of time. 

“It trees him from all sorrow. No one who has reached even 
adolescence escapes sorrow. To many sorrows are multiplied 
manyfold and bear down even the stoutest heart. The‘ weary’ 
and the ‘ heavy laden’ make up the mass of mankind. 

“It opens the gates of heaven tohim. While we know nothing 
accurately of the details of the heavenly life, we do know that there 
we shall live in eternal bliss; there we shall be in the presence of 
God Himself; there we shall see and know intimately our Lord 
Jesus Christ; there we shail feel the influence of the Holy Spirit; 
there we shall meet the saints of all ages; there we shall be re- 
united to the dear ones who have happily preceded us; there shall 
come in due time the dearones we have left on earth; there our 
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minds will expand beyond our present comprehension; there all 
the unsolved problems of earth will be clear as day ; there we shall 
learn why perplexity, disappointment, and trouble were our lot on 
earth and were needful for the orderly and sufficient development 
of our own character, and of God’s large plans not only for us, but 
for the race; there, in a word, a!l that is evil shall vanish away, 
and all that is good shall be ours forever. 

“Tf death, then, is not a painful, unpleasant process, and if it 
does for us so much, it should be, not the last exemy, but our best 
Jriend; not dreaded as the messenger of evil, but welcomed as a 
companion who will lead us into paths of pleasantness and reveal 
to us the joys for which we have been longing all our lives. We 
should not speak of the terrors of death, but should feel in our 
very hearts the cheerfulness of death.” 


Dr. Buckley, the editor of 7he Christian Advocate (New York), 
declares that he read this article with “great pleasure,” but finds 
its conclusion “a little strained.” He goes on to say: 


“When we are about to die; when our work is done; when the 
victory is given to us through our Lord Jesus Christ; when we can 
say, ‘ 1 am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
isathand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith,’—or even tho we can say only this, ‘1 know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that day,’ then, in- 
deed’, should we welcome death, the end of fears, the end of pain. 

“But normal minds unwearied of life can not realize the ‘cheer- 
fulness of death.’ 

“The gospels and epistles are very human—as well as divine. 
Paul zz persecution would rather ‘ depart, and be with Christ,’ ‘ to 
die is gain,’ yet he says,‘ What I shall choose I wot not’; he 
knew that Christians would sorrow for their friends, and was con- 
cerned only that they ‘ sorrow not even as others which have no 
hope.’ 

“This passage will show us how the Christian may regard 
death : 

“* Yet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my 
brother, and companion in labor, and fellow soldier, but your mes- 
senger, and he that ministered to my wants. For he longed after 
you all, and was full of heaviness, because that ye had heard that 
he had been sick. For indeed he was sick nigh unto death: but 
God had mercy on him; and not on him only, but on me also, lest 
I should have sorrow upon sorrow. I sent him, therefore, the 
more carefully, that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and 
that I may be the less sorrowful. Receive him, therefore, in the 
Lord with all gladness; and hold such in reputation: because for 
the work of Christ he was nig’ unto death, not regarding his life, 
to supply your lack of service toward me’ (Phil. ii. 25-30). 

“Christ came to deliver those who were in bondage ail their 
lifetime through fear of death. But the heart of universal man 
revolts at the idea that death is to be regarded with cheerfulness. 

“It is quite compatible with the highest Christian faith, hope, 
and love to sorrow (tho not as those who have no hope) when our 
friends are removed. Therefore, for those who go, it is quite com- 
patible with unwavering hope and trust under some circumstances 
to wish to stay, it being ‘ more needful '—as it seems to them—for 
those whom they leave behind. 

“But when the silver cord is surely loosing, when the dying 
Christian sees ‘ a hand that those who love him can not see,’ ‘ hears 
a voice they can not hear,’ all those triumphal thoughts so glori- 
ously marshaled by Dr. Keen array themselves as so many avant- 
couriers of the heavenly host. But this is the portion only of 
those who die in Christ. It was Christ who said to some, ‘I go 
my way, and ye shad/ seek me, and shall die in your sins: whither 
I go, ye can not come.’ 

“ Death, therefore, will ever remain the most awful theme on 
which mortal man can think. To each generation 

One question more than others all 
Of thoughtful minds implores reply, 


It is, as breathed from star and hall, 
What fate awaits us when we die? 


“Christ only can answer that. Nor will his answer to the head 
alone suffice. To the heart must the response come, ‘ I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.’ Then the pains, the groans, the dying strife 
no longer ‘ fright our approaching souls away.’ This have we 
seen, and for this also we hope. * Cheerfudness of death?’ Nay. 
But Aope in death.” 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S GOOD WORD FOR 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


? HRISTIAN Science has come to stay,” says Mr. E. Wake 

Cook, a writer in Zhe Contemporary Review (October), 
“and the more clearly we realize the great and timely benefits it 
brings, the more effectively we can deal with its grave spiritual and 
moral defects.” The same writer goes on to specify what he con- 
siders “ the principal merits of this most unscientific of religions” : 


“(a) The optimistic affirmation of the Allness of Good; the 
Omnipotence of Love, and the nothingness of evil, sin, sickness, 
and death. 

“(6) The healthy and invigorating dismissal of all morbid fears 
and fancies, and the affirmation that perfect health is our birth- 
right in virtue of our divine origin. 

“(c) It reinforces Protestantism just where it is weakest, and 
clears away half the difficulties regarding ‘ miracles’ dy doing them, 
thus showing that Jesus meant exactly what he said: ‘He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do.’ 

“(d@) It helps to confirm the claims previously put forth by Spir- 
itualists and Theosophists, and later, and to some extent, by the 
Society for Psychical Research, that we all possess. latent faculties 
and powers of unknown extent, which raise us immeasurably in 
the scale of being as partakers in divine power. 

“(e) It not only appeals to high moral and religious sentiments, 
it also appeals most cunningly to the weaker side of human nature 
by offering health, pecuniary gain, and a sense of indefinite power 
to ‘ demonstrate’ (obtain, or bring about) whatever is desired.” 


But while Mr. Cook credits Christian Science with these merits, 
and with the further merits of “ awakening new interest in the say- 
ings of Jesus and revivifying all phases of religion based on the 
Bible,” he admits that it has very obvious shortcomings and limita- 
tions. “Asa friendly critic,” he says, “ I would urge Christian Sci- 
entists to follow the example of Judge Hanna and other authorized 
lecturers, and, while doing full justice to all the beautiful things 
Mrs. Eddy has done and said, quietly drop her hard sayings . . . 
and push forward the cheering and helpful truths scattered broad- 
cast throughout her writings.” He concludes: 


“JT would urge people of all creeds, or no creeds, to embrace the 
great healing truths that have got to be associated with Mrs. 
Eddy’s picturesque personality. Rightly accepted they carry a 
blessing for all; and the real truth-seeker should accept the good 
of all systems and the narrowness of none. Christian Science 
offers an inestimable boon to the Protestant churches, if rightly 
taken, and rightly used; restoring as it does to its rightful place a 
vital part of Christ’s teaching. To physicians it offers a much- 
needed admonition and a clue to the true medical science; it warns 
them to forsake their ‘ medical materialism,’ to cease tinkering at 
effects and get down to true causes. I would say to the Theos- 
ophist, the Spiritualist, and the hard-headed materialist: ‘Wrestle 
with these involved truths and do not let them go until they bless 
MORE osc tages 

“The great truths to be realized and lived are these, and if they 
can not be deduced in their fulness from Mrs. Eddy’s writings, 
they will gradually be read into them by the more progressive 
‘scientists.’ The allness of good, the essential unity of all exist- 


- ence. That evil, however grievous from the mundane plane, is en- 


tirely educative, disciplinary, and transitory: that all sickness and 
suffering come from ‘ sin’—that is, from error and ignorance, not 
from theological, but physiological and sanitary ignorance, or 
moral transgressions. The full realization of our oneness with the 
Great Mind of the universe is not only the heart of all religion, 
but it is now seen to carry partakership in the potencies and 
powers, and in some dim way even the knowledge of God. This 
all-knowledge flows into the inspired, or duly receptive minds (or 
the organs of the One Mind), and the powers may be used for 
healing, and doing those Christ-like works rendered possible by a 
Christ-l‘ke life. The realization of these powers resident in or 
mediated by the subliminal self raises man immeasurably in the 
scale of being; lifts him somewhat above the petty cares and wor- 
ries of life which cause or aggravate so many ills. It gives not 
only a sense of power, but of courage to conquer fear, which is 
the most active agent in causing and spreading disease. This 
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sense of power helps man to bend circumstances to his will and be 
himself the divinity which shapes his ends. But these powers 
only hint at the wealth of boundless possibilities involved in our 
unrealized sonship, in our divine inheritance to the Kingdom 
within; whose ineffable glories woo us to raise our eyes from our 
dollar-scraping muckrakes to those E) Dorados of soul-gold; to 
riches that grow by giving, are subject to no death duties and no 
depreciation by the bulls and bears of Capel Court.” 


THE ‘“*ENORMOUS LOSSES” OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


SERIES of articles, signed “German American,” have been 

appearing in the Berlin Germania, one of the most influen- 

tial Roman Catholic journals in Europe, and have attracted con 

siderable attention in view of the fact that they aim to show that 

the Roman Catholic Church in this country has not only not been 

able to hold her own, but has suffered enormous losses. We ex 
tract from these articles the following facts and opinions : 


“The number of Roman Catholics in the United States in 1900 
was 10,774,932, with 13 archbishops, 80 bishops, about 12,000 
priests, 10,427 churches, 3,812 parochial schools, 183 higher educa- 
tional schools for boys, 688 similar institutions for girls, 8 universi- 
ties, 76 seminaries, and 247 orphans’ homes. These figures ought 
to be double what they are. Within the last century fully 8,000,000 
Roman Catholics have emigrated to America, and their descend 
ants must number 24,000,000. The reasons for the enormous losses 
are many, among them chiefly the great expense entailed by the 
maintenance of church and school in America, as contrasted with 
the state-established church systems of Europe. It is also neces- 
sary to take into account the great confusion of nationalities and 
languages, the practical materialism that prevails, the influence of 
the several orders to which the church is uncompromisingly op- 
posed, the godless public press, and the liberalized tendencies of 
‘Americanism’ within the church itself. It is a notorious fact 
that in public life and work the Roman Catholic Church is syste- 
matically crowded into the background in America. Altho theoreti- 
cally the Roman Catholic Church is on an equality before the law 
with the Protestant denominations and the lodges, practically this 
equality never did and never does exist. The Roman Catholic 
Church of America has even more reasons than the church in Ger- 
many to complain of a lack of parity. In America the Roman 
Catholic is excluded from all higher positions in the state, if not 
de jure, at any rate de facto. It is utterly impossible fora Roman 
Catholic ever to be elected to the Presidency of the United States. 
Of the governors of the various States there is nota single one 
who is a member of the Roman Catholic Church. Of. the ninety 
members of the United States Senate, only two or three are mem- 
bers of our church, and of the three hundred and _ fifty-seven 
members of the I.ower House the relative proportion of Roman 
Catholics is no greater. In the army and navy, altho fully one-half 
of the rank and file are adherents of the Roman Catholic Church, 
there is only a very small proportion of Roman Catholic chaplains. 
Without a single exception the salaried chaplainships in both the 
houses in Washington and in the legislatures of the different States 
are in the hands of the Protestants. Into many of the penal and cor- 
rective institutions a Roman Catholic priest is not even permitted 
to enter, and the Roman Catholic inmates are not seldom com- 
pelled to take part in the Protestant services. The public schools, 
the high schools, and the state universities are officially non-relig- 
ious, yet in reality they are preponderatingly under Protestant in- 
fluence. The divorce laws are all modeled after the lax princi- 
ples of Protestantism. In no other country is the number of di- 
vorces so great, there being in the United States between 1867 and 
1886 no fewer than 328,716, while in the same period in Catholic 
Ireland there were only seven. Last, and not least, the Roman 
Catholic Church in America suffers through the phenomenal in- 
fluence of the secret orders. The President of the United States 
is himself 2 Free Mason, as are also the majority of the governors, 
judges, and representatives. In the laying of corner-stones and 
similar public functions these orders are prominent participants, 
but never the Roman Catholic Church. America is the paradise 
of the lodge, but for this reason a hard field for the Roman Cath- 
olic propaganda.” — 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


RUSSIAN PRESS ON RUSSIA IN THE FAR 
EAST. 

Cars Government of St. Petersburg is credited with views of 

its own ‘regarding the opinions which it is proper for a news- 
paper to express. This circumstance has prompted an inference 
ina few British papers that recent criticism of the United States 
in a few Russian papers is scarcely likely to be as natural and un 
affected as it is rich and copious. While the criticism can not be 
the result of official suggestion or dictation, the passive toleration 
of it has significance to many European organs, which reproduce 
it widely. The Movoye Vremya, for instance, interrupting some 
glorious reflections on the work accomplished 
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Korea are essential to the normal progress of our own territory 
bordering on either country. We can not neglect our interests and 
opportunities either in Manchuria or in Korea, but our prosecution 
of these interests does not menace the welfaré or security of any 
of our neighbors. We have built the railroad across Manchuria to 
aid, not to hinder, the development of the country, and all we de- 
sire is pacification and freedom to carry on our work without in- 

terference. oer 
“As formerly, so now, Russia has no intention of annexing 
Manchuria to her dominions. If the surrender of the whole terri- 
tory to China is not yet an accomplished fact, the delay.is but 
temporary and the result of obstacles not foreseen at first. Our 
rights in Manchuria date from 1896, when, in consideration of our 
agreement to guarantee the independence of China, we obtained 
the railroad concession and all that it carried in the way of special 
privileges. In 1900 our rights: were increased, and in point ot 
fact, in view of the attacks on our road and 





for humanity in Asia by the diplomatists of 


our troops, we should have been justified, 





Russia, gives utterance to the ideas follow- 
ing : 

“More cleverly, more energetically than 
ever, the United States goes ahead on the 
Asiatic coast of the Pacific. In China, which 
was waked up by European civilization, the 
United States sees a wide field for commer- 
cial conquest, and wishes to make good its 
rights to a share in the market of China. 
Here the Americans are carrying out an active 
policy. They are exchanging ideas with 
Japan regarding strong and successful pres- 
sure to be applied to China, and so forth. 
American interests are beginning not only to 
affect European interests, but even to an- 
tagonize them and to hinder their develop- 
ment. As yet there has been no single, sharp 
conflict between the United States of Amer- 
ica and one of the European Powers. This, 
however, is merely accidental. The possi- 
bility of such conflict becomes more _per- 
ceptible daily. American statesmen perceive 
the approaching danger of conflict with a 
transoceanic Power, and, in consequence, they 
are striving to build up the national fleet. At 
the present time this fleet is certainly adequate 
to the ends for which it has been built, but 











either in claiming the right shore of the Amur 
river, or at least in establishing there a large 
neutral zone. 

“But, foreign as the idea of territorial ac- 
quisition and seizure is to us, we decided to 
surrender all Manchuria to her owner, claim- 
ing absolutely no compensation for the blood 
shed by our soldiers. This, however, could not 
be done unconditionally, and we were com- 
pelled to exact certain guaranties. These 
have not been fulfilled by China, and any 
number of disturbances and difficulties have 
rendered complete evacuation impossible at 
this time. 

“ But we shall adhere to our unselfish deter- 
mination with regard to China and so act as 
to aid in creating such conditions as shall 
enable us to transfer the control of Manchuria 
at the earliest time.” 


If that father of his people, Nicholas I1., 
were less hostile to the fantastic and adven- 
turous in world-policy, it might go hard with 
Japan, thinks the Movy Xyrai (Port Arthur), 
a newspaper which reflects the views of that 
Lord Clive among Russians, Admiral Alexe- 











it is certainly too small for the attainment of 
ends which it may have to gain. The Powers 
of the Old World do not now have to reckon 
seriously with the United States. The actual is warlike. 
strength of that country is slight at sea. Not 

until the Americans have a navy that can command the ocean 
between the Old World and the New will it be in their power not 
merely to, assert rights, but to demand the recognition of those 
rights. This will not come to pass soon, and until it does, Ameri- 
can demands and threats need not seriously perturb either Europe 
or Asia.” 


Returning to the local features of the Asiatic problem, the 
Novoye Vremya, in common with other Russian papers, denies 
that the Government of St. Petersburg expects or contemplates 
war with Japan. It is affirmed that the creation of the vice-royalty 
in the remote Asiatic districts did not imply any change of the 
Czar’s pacific and conciliatory and moderate policy. “There is no 
war party in Russia,” says the Movoye Vremya, referring to the 
talk of alleged designs and plans, “and there can be none.” 
What, it asks, is Russia’s policy? With regard to Korea it says: 


“The fundamental purposes of our diplomacy are: The pres- 
ervation of the independence and integrity of Korea and China, 
and the maintenance of the sta¢us guo in the Far East. We are 
far from attempting to hamper the industrial and commercial de- 
velopment of the Oriental countries by Western nations. On the 
contrary, our whole activity there is directed toward the opening, 
for the equal benefit of all, of inaccessible and closec territories to 
the trade and enterprise of the world... .... 

“Indeed, the expansion and prosperity of northern China and of 


ADMIRAL ALEXEIEFF, 


ieff, the Czar’s viceroy in the Far East. 
“Witheut support in the shape of great num- 


The Czar’s Viceroy in the Far East, bers of British or American troops, Japan 
whose organ, the oul Aray (Port Arthur), 


could not attack the Russian giant in the Far 
East with any hope of success. . . . Japan’s 
timidity and reluctance to come to extremes are easy to compre- 
hend.”— 7yrans/lations made for THE LITERARY DiGEsT. 


KONGO CANNIBALISM AND THE CONCERT 
OF EUROPE. 


ANNIBALISM and other abhorrent practises in the Kongo 
~ Free State have now been brought before the chancelleries 
of Europe in circumstances portending a serious difference be- 
tween Great Britain and Belgium. Not that the existence of can- 
nibals in the disputed region is denied by the defenders of King 
Leopold’s domain. On the contrary, Captain M. D. Bell, writing 
in London Public Opinion, pleads that the cannibals do not wish 
“for an unvaried diet of human flesh”; but at times it is “ abso- 
lutely necessary for them,” and “ the craving” is “ intense.” “No 
doubt,” continues the captain, “ this instinctive desire for human 
flesh can be eradicated by example and precept; but time, and a 
very long time, is necessary for the process.” This explorer of the 
remote region to which the British Government is directing the 
attention of mankind further observes: 
“It is easy, too, to see how the instinct arose. The tribes in 
that part of Africa are by no means nomadic—they have, in fact, a 
very strong aversion to leaving their homes—and game does not 
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remain in the same place for every part of the year. Speaking 
generally, in the dry weather all the animals seek the rivers, in the 
rains they are far away from them, so that every tribe must be for 
some months without the chance of getting animal food, and the 
corpses of their enemies killed in battle would naturally seem to 
them a good substitute. Personally, I never found cannibals in 
any way more unpleasant than other natives, and, so far as I could 
learn, they did not make war with a view to getting human flesh to 
eat; but, when war was necessary, used to eat the bodies of their 
conquered foes, which constituted, in their ideas, an economical 
form of burial.” 

Unmoved by the various pleas put forth in defense of the inde- 
pendent state of the Kongo, Lord Lansdowne, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in London, has invited the whole European concert to con- 
sider the submission of the issues involved to The Hague tribunal. 
The allegations in Lord Lansdowne’s official despatch are that in 
the Kongo Free State “ the object of the administration was not so 
much the care and government of the natives as the collection of 
revenue; that this object was pursued by means of a system of 
forced labor differing only in name from slavery ; that the demands 
upon each village were exacted with a strictness which constantly 
degenerated into great cruelty, and that the men composing the 
armed force of the state were in many cases recruited from the 
most warlike and savage tribes, who not infrequently terrorized 
over their own cfficers and maltreated the natives without regard 
to discipline or fear of punishment.” Evidence in support of 
these allegations, asserts Lord Lansdowne, are to be found “in 
memorials from philanthropic societies, in communications from 
commercial bodies, in the public press, and in despatches from 
His Majesty’s consuls.” Thereforé “it is incumbent upon the 
“We hope 
that the response to the Lansdowne despatch will be favorable,” 
says the London ews, “and that this appalling offender against 


Powers parties to the Berlin act to confer together.” 


civilization will be brought to the bar of European opinion to an- 


, 


swer for its crimes.” The London Standard says: 


“We know enough on the best evidence to justify a belief that 
the accusations of barbarity brought from many quarters against 
the Kongo State agents are not unfounded, even tho they. may oc- 
casionally be exaggerated. If the Brussels administration think 
that their subordinates in Africa are to be protected from a search- 
ing inquiry into their actions by mere casuistry and by ignoring the 
strong points of the British case, they are much mistaken. Off- 
cers in our own territories adjoining the Kongo State have reported 
that its stations are shunned, the only natives seen being soldiers, 
prisoners, and men brought in to work. The quibbling of the 
Belgian administration as to the system of forced labor does not 
improve their position. Slavery does not alter its nature by being 
called conscription, and the world will not be persuaded by such 
devices that the Free State has kept even to the letter, and still 
less to the spirit, of the Berlin act, to which it owes its existence. 
Besides interpreting in a very curious way its obligation to bring 
the material and moral benefits of civilization to the natives of the 
Kongo, it has been no more careful to keep its promise to allow 
freedom of trade. No amount of dialectical cunning will dispose 
of the plain fact that commerce is hampered by its monopolies. 
The despatch [of Lord Lansdowne] concludes by the statement 
that His Majesty’s Government consider that the time has come 
when the other signatories of the Berlin act should consider 
whether the system of trade of the Kongo State is in harmony with 
that instrument, and suggests a reference to The Hague tribunal. 
The Belgian administration objects to submitting questions of in- 
ternal government to arbitration, but it would do well to remember 
that there is an alternative of a still more unpleasant character.” 


The state of affairs disclosed by the mass of evidence, declares 
the London 77mes, “is one which might with advantage form, 
either wholly or in part, the subject of a reference to The Hague 
tribunal. This is exactly the kind of case that has a strong claim 
to be heard at The Hague court, and if the latter could accomplish 
any notable result in such a question, it would be realizing the de- 
signs of its founders in a very appropriate way.” Zhe Review of 
Reviews (London) makes the following assertions: 


“Unless an almost unbroken procession of credible witnesses 
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have conspired to lie, King Leopold is in his imperial capacity one 
of the most sinister and terrible of all the figures to be met with 
even in connection with the blood-stained annals of the Dark Con- 


“ According to the statements of many officers and missionaries, 
the natives are regarded by the agents of the companies, and toa 
less degree by the representatives of the King, as taxable cattle 
and rubber collectors. The modus operandi by which they are 
induced to bring in the stipulated quantum of rubber is very simple. 
A village is ordered to produce so many baskets of rubber. If on 
delivery the baskets are not up to the requisite weight, or if only 
half the natives attend with rubber, a punitive force is sent out to 
burn down the village and teach the defaulters to be more punc- 
tual, by inflicting capital punishment upon all who can be found 
within range of the King’s rifles. As the troops employed in thus 
enforcing discipline and collecting taxes are to a large extent re- 
cruited from the cannibal tribes, they usually better their instruc- 
Re ae mt 

“In place of disinterestedness we see dividends. In place of 
the old indigenous slavery there is a new slavery infinitely more 
detestable. The Arab slave-raiders have been suppressed, but the 
state has taken over their methods and carries on raids to acquire 
‘ slaves of the state’ throughout its whole enormous domain. In- 
stead of suppressing cannibalism, the hateful practise has been 
carried by its soldiers into regions where human flesh was never 
eaten.” 


The Kongo Free State “ought to submit to an inves‘igation of 
itself,” thinks the Journal des Débats (Paris), and the Paris Temps 
suspects that “eagerness to alter the map of Africa remains un- 
abated in England.” The /naépendance Belge (Brussels), which 
has stoutly defended the Kongo Free State Government from the 
first, remarks: 


“A section of the English press continues the lying insinuations 
against the Independent State of the Kongo which are now so fa- 
miliar. The campaign of calumny is renewed daily. We deem it 
inexpedient to accuse the Government in London of wishing to lay 
hands upon our territories, so admirably developed by us. Her 
recent South African adventure has given Great Britain much 
cause for reflection. She has a very difficult task to accomplish 
in those regions, and she will require many years to carry it out. 
To provoke a partition of the Kongo Free State may seem a fine 
thing, but agreement among the Powers interested would be a diffi- 
cult matter to bring about. Great Britain would find it no easy 
labor to get the lion’s share. There is France, and there is Ger- 
many. They would not readily lend themselves to the British 
game. There is, finally, Great Britain herself, who would not be 
willing to compromise her good name; who would not wish to be 
the Power to systematically crush the weak and helpless. . . . If 
ever there comes an inquiry into the Kongo administration —which 
we very much doubt—it will clearly appear to the civilized world 
that any decision unfavorable to that state has been based upon 
injustice and misrepresentation. The Independent State of the 
Kongo merits neither blame nor condemnation, but signal homage 
for the grand work of civilization and progress it has carried on in 
Africa.”— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





NEW PHASE OF THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 


FRESH phase has been assumed by the five-months’-old 
crisis in the Hungarian capital, which has more than once 
brought the dual monarchy within measurable distance of revolu- 
Count Stephen Tisza, son of the illustrious statesmen Kole- 
man Tisza, who for fifteen years was Hungary’s Prime Minister, 


tion. 


has undertaken to carry on a constitutional government in the 
Budapest sense of that expression. The count’s scheme, which 
is one of conciliation, takes the form of editorial revision of all 
political platforms—they are many—interpreting the Austro-Hun- 
garian pact of union, the Ausgleich adopted in 1867. Thus is to 
be assuaged a crisis which began last June in a dispute regarding 
the language of command in the Hungarian army and developed 
into a fundamental constitutional struggle for the control of the 
military by the civil power. The Magyars claim to be attempting 
simply to place the prerogatives of the throne relating to the dis- 
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cipline and organization of the Hungarian branch of the dual army 
under the control of their representatives in parliament. Francis 
Joseph has all along replied that his royal military prerogatives 
are not to be curtailed in such a way as to alter the structure of the 
common army in a spirit disintegrating to the dominions of the 
Hapsburgs. And Count Stephen Tisza appears upon the scene 
—he appeared five months ago only to have his services dispensed 
with—to reconcile opposing points of view. This task Count 
Albert Apponyi, leader of an important group in the Chamber, 
thinks impossible, altho he promises his support forthe time being 
by way of experiment. The London 7imes congratulates the dual 
monarchy upon an escape from a serious peril, and observes: 


“Count Tisza has the reputation of being both an able man and 
astrong man. He has a more enlightened grasp, and therefore 
a firmer grasp, of international politics than the great majority of 
Hungarian statesmen, and he realizes more accurately than they 
do the real position of Hungary in relation to the Powers of Eu- 
rope. For that very reason he is a thorough and convinced ad- 
herent of the subsisting system of the dual monarchy. He per- 
ceives what many of his countrymen seem often disposed to forget, 
that each half of that monarchy, without the close support of the 
other, must inevitably sink into a condition of international insig- 
nificance, which would invite the intrigues and whet the appetites 
of its powerful neighbors. No degree of constitutional self-govern- 
ment—not even the sovereign independence of absolute separation 
—could compensate either for the political and the military feeble- 
ness which a severance of the bonds between them must inflict 
upon both.” 

But this London organ, like the other leading organs of Europe 
generally, is reluctant to set forth detailed views lest another sharp 
and sudden turn in the chronic crisis give the lie to its verdict. In 
this sense, comments the Journal des Débats (Paris), and the Hun- 
garian press is itself equally non-committal regarding the future. 
At the same time the Pester Lloyd is sufficiently venturesome to 
suggest that “at any rate, more favorable prospects for the adjust- 
ment of this difficult problem are now opening. Justifiable national 
demands are satisfied, and allowance is made for the standpoint 
of the crown.” Even the hitherto irreconcilable organ of the ex- 
tremist group, the J/agyar Orszag (Budapest), while reserving its 
final verdict until the new Prime Minister has shown how he pro- 
poses to “harmonize all interpretations,” says: “ We will not be- 
gin by opposing the views and plans of Count Tisza. We shall 
make acquaintance with his policy, and if he brings the desperate 
national struggle to a successful conclusion every one will rejoice 
at the coming of peace.” The Magyar Szo (Budapest) exclaims : 
“Good! If Count Tisza is to herald the dawn of a brighter day, 
all Hungary will rally around him. If his government means gen- 
uine undiluted Liberalism, if his policy disproves the predictions 
which make him the black cloud upon the national horizon, all 
forces will disarm before him.” The H/azan% (Budapest), which is 
supposed to be the organ of a powerful nationalist Magyar group, 
says the demands of the Hungarians will have to be accepted if 
Count Tisza is to retain power. “We have never sympathized 
with Count Stephen Tisza,” concludes the organ, “and we have 
often crossed swords with him. But we shall not let personal con- 
siderations interfere with our acceptance of reform and good gov- 
ernment at his hands.” The Magyar Nemzet (Budapest) says: 

“It is impossible to assume that the policy of Count Stephen 
Tisza is incompatible with the principles and the traditions of the 
Liberal party of Hungary. The count’s action in making the 
Liberal party acquainted with his ideas of military policy, and in 
announcing his purpose to reconcile his ideas with those of that 
party, must be accepted as evidence of foresight and prudence on 
his part. A man who reveals his mind and his resources in this 
candid fashion shows that he has seized the parliamentary spirit 
and that he knows how to employ constitutional weapons. We 
earnestly trust for the sake of Count Tisza’s ministry that he will 
compactly unite liberal public opinion throughout the country with 
the liberal groups in the Chamber.” 


But there is some prospect of a renewal of the crisis in all its 
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severity if care be not taken, according to the Fuggetlen Mag- 
yarorszag, which remarks that “with the Hungarian parliament 
only he who adopts the national standpoint can hope to carry ona 
government. The rights of the nation must be respected and en- 
forced. It is to be feared that a Tisza ministry will in the end 
give rise to new opposition forces.” The Pesti Naplo fears that, 
altho Count Apponyi may support Count Tisza for the present, 
the two can not work together for very long. The Budapesti 
Naplo fears that the Tisza cabinet “ must die prematurely.” “The 
untanglement of things can not be effected until the throne sees 
the light of day and frankly abandons the imaginary rights of the 
supreme war lord, besides emancipating itself from the poisonous 
influence of Austrian advisers. The King of Hungary should not 
be perpetually surrendering to the Emperor of Austria.”—- 7rans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FUTURE OF ALFONSO XIII. 


T seems difficult for the anti-clerical press of Europe to credit 
the announcement that the youthful King of Spain may visit 
Rome in the course of his coming tour through Europe. Alfonso 
XIII. will go to Berlin, to Paris, to London, but to go to Rome 
would, it is argued, revive in a tortuous form the long and sullen 
feud between the Vatican and the Quirinal. However, positive 
statements are made that his Catholic Majesty will make the visit 
to Rome, where his former tutor is the Pope’s Secretary of State. 
The appointment of Cardinal Merry del Val to that post gave great 
satisfaction to Alfonso XIII., according to the London Standard. 
“The cardinal’s brother is one of the private secretaries to the 
King,” and the cardinal himself will assist his Catholic Majesty 
“in dealing with the clergy and the religious orders.” The /ndé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels), which, in the atmosphere of robust 
clericalism permeating this young Bourbon monarch, has seen its 
fondest hopes decay, pronounces Alfonso XIII. a “disappoint- 
ment.” “His future will probably be stormy.” Rumors have 
reached the anti-clerical Action (Paris) “ creditable alike to the ex- 
alted taste, the sentimental fervor, the chivalrous enthusiasm of a 
king so young,” with reference to a princess in Portugal. The 
Figaro (Paris) thinks this princess has never been in Portugal. 
The London 7imes supports the hypothesis of Portugal ‘on the 
basis of the immense importance conferred upon that country by 
its alliance with Great Britain. The King goes to Lisbon soon. 
The recent movement among Spanish republicans, thought to 
portend so much for Alfonso XIII., was over-estimated, thinks the 
Paris Zemps. It proves to bea“ scare.” The Hamburger Nach- 
richten declares that “the clericals have the young King and the 
royal hoyse in the hollow of their hands.” “The working-classes 
are driven to attempt a social revolution under the cloak of a gen- 
eral strike, now at Bilbao and again elsewhere.” The Frank- 
Jurter Zeitung \ikewise denounces the clerical party in Spain. 
“Thanks,” it declares, “to the weakness and yielding measures 
adopted toward clericalism since the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the Vatican party has gained control of popular education and 
of material interests to such an extent that the very existence 
of the Spanish nation is menaced.” The Spanish press presents 
a more united front in the face of clerical demands than is 
usually the case in Madrid. The ministerial /zparcial says: 
“The clerical question is a question of the life and death of the 
nation, it is a question of the national honor. The clerical ques- 
tion calls for a settlement and not for academic discussion.” The 
Liberal thinks “ consequences will be serious if the clerical ques- 
tion is deferred,” and the Pais asks: “Is Spain to be further 
humbled beneath the feet of an army of friars, the enemies of all 
human advancement? No! The friars can not drag Spain any 
lower, for they have dragged her to depths so low that nothing 
lower can be reached.” The Pais continues to assert the advan- 
tages of a republican form of government. Brutus, we read, was 





“Were not these 
Is not the United States of 
The deduction is that Spain must become 


a republican. Washington was a republican. 


men great? Was not Rome great? 
North America great?” 
a republic. Editions of the Pais containing sentiments of this 
nature have been confiscated by the police. The strong measures 
adopted against the republicans are gratifying to the clerical Unz- 
verso, Which devotes much space to recent disturbances at the im- 
portant city of Bilbao. The whole affair was nominally a general 
strike, but really, unless the clerical newspaper has been misled, 
a republican conspiracy against religion and law. Shops were 
looted, mobs charged into public buildings, and a friar was thrown 
into the river. Says the Universo: 

“The unusual feature of the proceedings was the stand of the 
Catholics, who, wearied at last of the continual insults heaped 
upon them by professional murderers, resolved to prove that piety 
and bravery are not incompatible, and who could make good show 
of both in circumstances rendering unavoidable the combination 
of rosary and revolver.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
GREAT test or the strength at the polls of the preferential- 
tariff crusade now stirring all England is to be made next 
month throughout Australia. Mr. Deakin, the new Prime Min- 
ister of the Commonwealth, has begun the campaign with a flat- 
footed declaration in favor of every one of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s ideas. “Preferential trade for a white Australia” is Mr. 
Deakin’s slogan. His high estimate of man’s capacity for self- 
government in Australia gives him confidence. The Melbourne 
Argus reminds the Prime Minister that in the contest at the polls 
woman will vote as well as man, and the female electors out-num- 
ber the male ones. The situation is complicated by the still unset- 
tled question of the federal capital. The House of Representatives 
wants Tumut. The Senate insists upon Bombala. Zhe Argus 
makes this suggestion : 

“The jealousy between Sydney and Melbourne is the cause or 
the difficulty that occurs. Common sense tells us that expense 
would be minimized and every convenience consulted by either 
Sydney or Melbourne being adopted as the capital; but it is ab- 
solutely hopeless to convince Sydney that Melbourne should be 
the favored spot, and it is wildly improbable that any one could ob- 
tain the assent of Melbourne to Sydney being placed in the premier 
position. The jealousy is natural. It would be a great thing, a 
very great thing, indeed, for either city to be conceded the polit- 
ical and social lead which attaches to a metropolis, and, human 
nature being what it is, neither of the rivals can be expected to 
make a sacrifice on behalf of the other. 

“The most feasible arrangement appears to be to allow the Par- 

















EVER KEADY TO OBLIGE! 


ABDUL HAMID—“‘ Dear me! Onght I to be frightened ?”’ 
— Punch (London). 
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liament to sit for a term of years in Melbourne, and for the next 
term of years in Sydney, this arrangement to continue either for a 
stated period or for so long as it is appre ved of by the people of 
Australia. The term for each city to be the seat of government 
might be either the duration of a Parliament, which is three years, 
or the ordinary term of the appointment of a governor-general, 
which is understood to be five years. We have found no great 
difficulty in providing accommodation for the federal Parliament in 
Melbourne, and no great difficulty would be found in Sydney, 
especially as new Parliamentary Buildings of some kind are much 
needed there and are sure to be erected. Provision for the resi- 
dence of the governor-general has already been made in both 
cities. Any governor-general would assuredly rather take the 
one or the other Government House in turn than be condemned to 
the isolation and discomfort of temporary accommodation in some 
far-off spot—for in any case years must elapse before the Com- 
por wealth could build a palace.” 


eems to be the idea of the Australian press that unless some 
ateral issue forces the preferential tariff it will receive little 
support. Zhe South Australian Register (Adelaide) advises the 
voters to beware of the Chamberlain proposals. Zhe Daily Tele- 
graph (Sydney) prefers local Australian issues, such as the exclu- 
sion of cheap Oriental labor and industrial conciliation, to prefer- 
ential tariff on a large scale. The labor papers are inclined to take 
issue with the Australian Prime Minister because he has pro- 
nounced a scheme of old-age pensions out of the question for the 
present. The Melbourne Hera/d is convinced that a decisive 
victory for Mr. Deakin would immensely strengthen the hands of 
Mr. Chamberlain in England. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


WHAT A VICEROY OVERLOOKED.—‘‘ The tone of Admiral Alexeieff’s 
organ,’”’ the Novy Arai, thinks the London 77mes, ‘‘suggests that he has 
forgotten to take his fire-extinguishers with him to Port Arthur.” 


WILLIAM II.’s ROLE.—“ He is, above all,’ says the London News, * the 
protector of the Turk in Europe.” 


GERMANY AND THE ISTHMIAN CANAL.—“It is affirmed that German cap- 
italists were disposed to construct the canal in the event of the American 
offer being rejected,” says 7he South American Journa/ (London, “ but the 
German Government, it is stated, has had an intimation to the effect that 
any attempt by a foreign government to carry out this grand enterprise 
would be regarded by the United States as an unfriendly act, and that, 
under no circumstances, would a foreign government be allowed to exer- 
cise control over the canal or to fortify it.” 


MORAL AND MENTAL GREATNESS OF THE SULTAN.—The “ greatest of 
the earthly rulers of men,” we are assured by the Servet (Constantinople), 
organ of Takir Bey, a favorite at Yildiz Kiosk, is“Abdul Hamid, who ex- 
cels in glory all former Ottoman rulers.” “The more the years pass the 
greater becomes the affection of hosts of peoples for him who knows so 
well how to guide the Turkish Empire in the difficult path of prosperity 
and peace. In truth, at what epoch of glorious Ottoman history have we 
witnessed such febrile activity as we now behold? Everywhere we behold 
reconstruction and reform... . The best thing that could happen to our 
empire is to have Abdul Hamid for our ruler many years tocome. When 
a reign is so beneficent, when the well-being of the population is so dear to 
the ruler’s heart, the future seems full of promise.” 

















AN AGGRIEVED LADY. 


Miss CANADA—“ Don’t talk of preferential tariff, Joe—I want preferential 
arbitration.” —De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


PEACE THEORIES IN PRACTISE. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


* KIPLING’S LATEST. 


By Rudyard Kipling. Cloth, 5% x 8% in., 215 pp. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. , 


THE FIVE NATIONS. 
Price, $1.50. 


‘T° O the stylist, to the one who regards literature as an end rather 
3 than a means, to the advocate of ‘‘art for art’s sake,’’ this new 
volume of Kipling’s poetry will bring more exasperation than 
gratification. But to such Kipling’s verse never did appeal, and his ad- 
mirers need not be alarmed now over the chorus of disapproval that in 
America (not in England) has greeted this volume. They will find 
here the same Kipling as of old, not perhaps at his very best, but not 
far below it, with his powers undiminished, tho somewhat differently 
directed, taking the same liberties with the English language, raucous 
as ever, sing-songy as ever when he tries to be melodious, a sworn foe 
to preciosity, inapt at the weaving of beautiful art-forms or the saying 
of pretty things that cuddle close to your heart; but full of power 
and originality, smiting with Shakespearian force at times, bringingSyou 
face to face with naked truths, and isolating the essences of life with 
marvelous skill. 

Those who are very fond of ‘The Recessional "’ will find here little 
else to like. The promise it was thought to contain of a new Kipling, 
more spiritual, more tender, more meditative, has not been realized. 
It stands alone among his poems, and to our mind, besides being one 
of the most tawdry products of his pen, it is the one thing in the volume 
in which the note of insincerity is manifest. Nothing else that he has 
written has so little of the real Kipling in it. The report that when it 
was finished he flung it into his waste-paper basket, whence it was 
fished out by his wife, is not incredible. 

But the real Kipling, whether writing tales or poems of India, of the 
jungle, of the barrack-rooms, or of ships, bridges and locomotives, is 
always the passionate lover of the 
dynamic in Nature,,of elemental and 
mechanical forces, of the primitive in- 
stincts of wild beasts and primeval 
men, and of the never-ending task 
given to man at the beginning—the 
subjugation of the earth. We like 
him ; but we suspect that our liking 
is akin to that which we have for a 
fine pyrotechnic display—namely, be- 
cause of its dazzling and unexpected 
effects, the control and release of 
mighty forces, the rioting splendors 
that yet are so ingeniously planned 
and directed to preconceived and 
more or less artistic results. It will 
not do to carry the simile too far. 
Kipling is not spectacular for the 
mere love of spectacle. Heis terribly 
in earnest, and the moral that he 
rarely fails to press home is one that 
is always of value—namely, to face your task undaunted, not to deceive 
yourself, and to find your joy in the struggle itself, not in the hope of 
rewards to come. 

The only new development shown by this volume—and it is not alto- 
gether new—is that of Kipling as a political pamphleteer, a watch-dog 
of the empire. The five nations which give the book its name—the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, Canada, Australia, India—are all rep 
resented ; but the South African war and its results fill nearly half the 
volume. His success as a pamphleteer has been as instant as his suc- 
cess in other lines, but we mean by that, success in tlie purpose he had 
in mind, which was political rather than artistic. Most of these polit- 
ical poems have been cabled, in part, to all the world as they appeared, 
and have excited newspaper discussion everywhere. Whocan weigh 
the effect, for instance, of ‘‘The White Man’s Burden” upon public 
sentiment in this country during the last few years, or of ‘‘ The Island- 
ers” upon sentiment in England? We may not approve of his political 
views ; they certainly are not the sort we usually expect from our poets. 
But the force with which they are urged is incontestable, and we know 
of no other poet, living or dead, who ever succeeded in fashioning out 
of literature such mighty levers for political achievement. 




















RUDYARD KIPLING. 


A CHEERER OF CHEERFUL AMERICANS. 


CHEERFUL AMFRICANS, 
299 pp. Price, $1.25. 


By Charles Battell Loomis. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

N R. LOOMIS has established himself thoroughly in the hearts of 
his countrymen as a writer of humorous tales. He has bunched 
together for this volume seventeen, all of which have been pub- 

lished before in the different periodicals. Despite the fact that this is 

avolume of short stories, and that none of them is new, this double 


handicapping has not prevented ‘‘ Cheerful Americans’' from reaching 
a fifth edition. 








Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 
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This is not to be wondered at—after you have read the stories. It is 
a credit to human nature that the most salable humorous productions 
are those which reveal the better qualities of men and women. There 
isn't a whiff of cynicism, irreverence, or coarseness in the amusing in- 
ventions of Mr. Loomis. He good- 
naturedly pictures harmless but 
mirth-provoking idiosyncracies and 
actions of his fellow countrymen. 
You laugh at them, but it is with that 
glow around the heart. Again, asthe 
types are familiar to United States 
readers, they make an appeal of their 
own to the American market. Amer- 
icans, in the main, are cheerful, and 
they like to have their fancy tickled 
by a good fellow of the same stripe. 

Mr, Loomis’s humor is distinctly 
American. Fanciful combination of 
circumstances, with verisimilitude 
clinging to the exaggeration of types 
as well as to the diminution of prob- 
ability ; that trenchant stroke in char- 
acter-drawing which makes the reader 
recall the real thing; that sympa- 
thetic exposure of ‘‘ funny things”’ in 
people which makes them laughable tho not contemptibse—these are 
the ear-marks of Mr. Loomis’s jesting. 

Three or four of the stories are about automobiles, and they naturally 
owe their humor to the fact that they lived up to their name by moving 
according to themselves rather than in obedience to their maiden 
chauffeurs. One story, ‘‘ Veritable Quidors,”’ is different from the 
others in being humorous on the side that is next to tears. It is full of 
feeling, and has nothing ‘‘ funny’’ about it, except the character-draw- 
ing and remarks. 

The ‘‘ Preface” is the one thing to criticize in the whole volume. The 
reviewer, as the author there remarks, is the only person privileged to 
‘get back”’ at him, and the ‘‘ Preface” in question so utterly fails of 
all purpose that the reviewer can hardly let it go unrebuked, It is self- 
conscious and mournfully playful. 

















tHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 





AMERICAN ASTRONOMY IN THE MAKING. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER. 


By Simon Newcomb. Cloth, 
6% x 7% in., 424pp. Price, $2.50 net. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


S a rule, mathematicians do not write books that are read on ele- 
A vated trains. In the case of this volume from the pen of Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished astronomer, that man or boy who can 
not read with enjoyment at least the opening chapters must have some- 
thing the matter with his mental make-up. This portion of the book, 
for which the author feels like apologizing, is autobiographical. Cer- 
tainly the account of his none too happy boyhood is highly entertaining. 
The bulk of the book is less purely personal in quality, but intelligent 
readers, interested in the growth of astronomical science, and in the 
men identified with it on two continents, will find it all very readable. 
A charming frankness and modesty distinguish the author's mention of 
himself and his achievements. Such being the quality of the book, of 
plan it has only so much as might be expected in rambling: reiminis- 
cences. 

Than Professor Newcomb no man in America is better qualified to 
throw these valuable sidelights on the growth of American astronomy. 
Before he was twenty-five years old, 
Professor Newcomb gained notice by 
important mathematical studies. Be- 
fore he was forty he was made a 
member of the Institute of France. 
He it was who negotiated the con- 
tract for the twenty-six inch telescope 
authorized by Congress for the Naval 
Observatory, and directed the work 
of construction and mounting. He 
examined the glass and the mount- 
ing of the Lick telescupe before they 
were accepted by the trustees. He 
successfully observed the transit of 
Venus in 1882, altho the observations 
then made have never been officially 
published. He discovered in the 
Paris Observatory forgotten observa- 
tions of the moon which carry the 
history of her motion back a century. 
But to particularize would be to re- 
write the book. His path has been sown with achievemeats, the out- 
come of unusual natural endowments coupled with hard work. These 
reminiscences are in fact a revelation of what patience, persistence, 
and great toil are involved in the business of exact astronomy. 

For the light it throws upon men and methods in the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, this book will prove valuable to the future historian. 
The old Nautical Almanac Office at Cambridge, Mass., with its mathe- 
matical geniuses in Winlock, Safford, Wright, and Oliver, is sympa- 
thetically depicted, for it was here in 1857 that the author dates his 
introduction into ‘‘ the world of sweetness and light.’’ The story of 
life and work at the Naval Observatory in the old days makes us wonder 
at the lax discipline that prevailed then, allowing the astronomers, for 
example, to ‘‘ vote it cloudy ” whenever they felt in need of refreshing 
themselves ata neighboring restaurant. It was largely due to Professor 
Newcomb, tho he does not say it, that work at the Observatory was 
placed on a more systematic and thorough basis. The evolution of 
Washington as a scientific center is intimately discussed. 

The pen pictures and anecdotes of interesting men the author has 
known in his day are numerous, They range from Dom Pedro, Em- 
peror of Brazil, to the scientific crank imbued with a hatred of the the- 
ery of gravitation. 


AN INDICTMENT, INTREPID AND IMPLACABLE. 


IRELAND UNDER ENGLISH RULE. By Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D.. LL.D. 
Cloth, 2 vols. 6 x 9% in,, pp. xxv +692. Price, $5. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


N September 20, 1803, in Thomas Street, Dublin, nearly opposite 
() St. Catherine's Church, Robert Emmet, Irish patriot and honor- 
able gentleman, was hanged by the neck until he was dead ; and 
after the execution his head was severed from the body, and by the 
hand of the hangman was presented to the surrounding rabble of Eng- 
lish sympathizers, to be contemplated and remembered as the head of 
atraitor. Itis the nephew of Robert Emmet, standing guard over the 
memory of his breed and name, and the sanctity of the cause they 
championed, who now asks to be heard by all just and honorable men, 
whether American or English, in the service of Truth, and for the au- 
thority of History ; for the motto of his book—his life-work—is ‘t God 
save Ireland!” and that cry goes up, consecrated by sacrifice and suf- 
fering and irresistible by its poignant persistence, from every chapter. 
When his manuscript, under the title of the ‘‘ Indictment of 1898,” 
had been prepared for the press early in that year, the author, ‘ ear- 
nestly desiring to have it reach the American public, and possibly by the 
same means the English people,” proceeded to submit it to several 
prominent American publishers. Courteously enough the manuscript 
was returned without other comment than that the subject was not a 
desirable one ; with the single exception that the representative of one 
of the houses to which it was offered frankly gave expression to his con- 
clusion, from a business point of view, that ‘‘ were the statements con- 
tained in the work as authentic as those of the Bible, no publisher with 
any thought to his future would dare print such an array against Eng- 
land, when at that time the disposition of the people throughout the 
country was so friendly toward her.”’ 

But this delay in finding a publisher has not been without its compen- 

sations. The investigations have been extended, the material has been 
systematically arranged, the ‘‘Indictinent of 1898"’ has outgrown its 
title, and in ‘‘ Ireland Under English Rule” we have an essentially new 
treatment of the subject. But the indictment stands, frank and formi- 
dable ; and the discussion it has already provoked is not without its 
inevitable acrimony, for the indict- 
ment is directed against ‘that uniqu: 
political organization known as the 
British Government—a system well 
fitted for the oppression of the whole 
human race, with the exception of the 
English people themselves.’’ And 
these are the words of a gentleman 
who has passed the greater part of a 
long life in close and pleasant social 
relations with English men and wo- 
men. His attitude is that of one who 
regards the English Government as 
‘‘ almost perfect in its administration 
for the freedom, prosperity, and hap- 
piness of the English people,” and 
who commends, without qualification, 
the promptness and the spirit with 
which England ‘affords protection 
abroad to the humblest of her own 
: race.” But no praise, as the author 
frankly puts it, can be found in these pages for England's course in 
Ireland. “ The recital of her failures has been as cheerless as the lam- 
entations of Jeremiah.”’ 
» The author holds it to be essential that the reader should understand 
the relations which have existed between Ireland and England, to the 
end that a knowledge of the facts may furnish vindication for the 
political course which multitudes of Irishmen have pursued in their 
struggle for nationality and freedom. He may rightly employ for his 
own vindication the words of Geoffrey Keating, writing in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth : 























THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 


‘It grieves me to see a nation hunted down by ignorance and malice, 
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and recorded as the scum and refuse of mankind, when on strict in- 
quiry they have as good a figure and have signalised themselves in as 
commendable a manner to posterity as any people in Europe.” 

And Edmund Spenser, he of ‘* The Faerie Queene,” when he was secre- 
tary to Lord Grey, the Lord Deputy of Ireland (1596), wrote of that 
unhappy land : 


‘‘ Whether it proceed from the very genius of the soyle, or the influ- 
ence of the starres, or that Almighty God hath not yet appointed the 
time for her reformation, or that Hee reserveth her in this unquiet state 
still for some secret scourge which shall by her come unto England, it is 
hard to be known, but yet much to be feared.” 

As president and afterward visiting physician to the Emigrant Refuge 
Hospital on Ward's Island in New York harbor (1850-54), Dr. Emmet 
was brought face to face with the horrors of the enforced Irish immi- 
gration following upon the great famine. He had intimate knowledge 
of the sufferings of the women, many of whom had lived in comfortable 
circumstances before that scourge of desolation and terror came upon 
them. ‘' The cruelties endured were greater than on any slave-ship, 
and the death-rate larger than it would have been from any pestilence 
on shore”; nor was there any mitigation until the United States Gov- 
ernment interfered for the protection of the helpless. 

So stands the solemn indictment, frank and intrepid, and implacable 
by its very hopelessness. 





A TRUE STORY OF REGENERATION. 


MY MaMIE ROSE. By Owen Kildare. 


Cloth, 5 x 8in., 303 pp. 
net. The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Price, $1.50 
WO New York newsboys belonging to the same gang thirty years 
ago have recently risen to prominence : Timothy D. Sullivan, 
Member of Congress, and Owen Kildare, author of the present 
book. The story of the former is one of natural selection, the logical 
evolution of a born leader of men ; 
the history of the latter is one of 
divine selection, a miraculous regen- 
eration of a life that contained scarce- 
ly an element fitted to survive. The 
transformation wrought by love in 
the soul of Owen Kildare is told by 
him in the true tale, ‘‘My Mamie 
Rose.” 

The first two-thirds of the book give 
a simple, unaffected account of the 
author’s purposeless drifting through 
that backwater of life, the Bowery. 
Forward and backward he was car- 
ried, amid human wrack and drift- 
wood, with no thought, not to speak 
of hope, of ever escaping from its 
soul-soaking pollution. He was by 
turns a prizefighter, a ‘‘ bouncer’ for 
a notorious dive, a soldier of fortune, 
a common loafer. At the age of 
thirty he could mot read or write. He had not earned an honest dollar 
since his newsboy days. 

Here enters the agent of his regeneration—a brave little teacher in a 
neighboring public school who chanced to pass the corner where Kil- 
dare and his gang of hooligans ‘‘ hung out,’’ and was made the subject 
of their cowardly insults. The author thus describes the scene which 
was the turning-point of his life : 














OWEN KILDARE, 


‘* They all stood about her in a circle, grinning and leering at her, 1, 
too, meant to join in the general enjoyment. But before my facial 
muscles had time ‘to shapen themselves into a brutish laugh the girl 
wheeled around, looked at McCarthy, at me, at all of us, and quite dis- 
tinctly could I read then the sentence: ‘ And you are MEN !’ 

‘* Possibly there was a psychic or physical reason for it, but whatever 
it was I could almost feel, when her look fell on me, the bodily sensation 
of something snapping or becoming released within me. It was as if a 
spring, holding back a certain force, had been suddenly freed from its 
catch, and had, catapult-like, sent a new power into action.” 


Kildare becomes the little school-teacher’s knight, and she repays his 
devotion by making a man of him. She teaches him, she scolds him 
out of his evil habits and encourages him in his struggles to live decently 
and honestly. At the end of his endeavors there is the goal of her love. 
That the culmination of this story of real life is not the conventional 
‘‘happy ending” of romance does not impair the true optimism of the 
book. Mamie Rose’s work had been too well done for Owen Kildare 
not to meet his sorrow like a man. 

Like a man he has resolved to give his life to the service of the people 
from whom he has arisen. He ends his book with the resolution : 


‘*T want to dedicate my pen, no matter how ungifted, to their service, 
that others may know, as I know, of the places and conditions where 
fellow-beings begin to rail against their God and men because they 
deem themselves forgotten. I want to show that often their hearts 
hunger most and not their stomachs, and want to ask you to believe 
that they, as well as others, can not only feel hunger and cold, but can 
also love and despair.” 
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tate confidence in speculative ‘‘ securities” has recently received 
one of the greatest shocks in the history of finance. As bursts 
a reservoir, so, in almost a day, millions of dollars were swept 
away, carrying many investors to ruin, Wall street’s woe is the wise 
man’s warning. 
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It is in these periods of panic that the “‘ reality of realty” is 
especially conspicuous—when the ‘‘ water” is squeezed from inflated 
stocks and fortunes from those whose reliance they were. To-day 


| as never before, the country over, is money being transferred from this 


The entire stock market has been demoralized during the last few | 


months, and the public has shown a decided disinclination to invest in 
the class of stocks there offered. Onthe other hand, heavy invest- 


| 


ments are daily being made by the most conservative interests in | 


select real estate at constantly increasing prices. 

Never has the stability of Real Estate been more forcibly empha- 
sized than by the sharp contrast of values which these market convul- 
sions reveal. Over against the purely speculative, fluctuating and 
fictitious, stands Real Estate, solid, substantial,—a very Gibraltar of 
stability, —the most pronounced example of a commodity unaffected 
by the gusty winds of Wall Street or the unscrupulous manipulation of 
over-capitalized—corporation jugglers. 


class of investment and placed in real property. 

And to-day as never before New Yorkers themselves are recogniz- 
ing the opportunities which is at their own door in this safest of all 
and most profitable of all secure investments. 

Opportunities far greater than those grasped by the Astors, Goelets 


| and Hoffmans now loom large on the vistas of progress opened up by 
| the union of Manhattan and Brooklyn and the added impetus of new 


tunnels and bridges. Nothing physical nor human can stop the ever- 
accelerating pace, and the Metropolis of America will soon become the 
Metropolis of the world, out-stripping London. As land values inevit- 
ably increase hand in hand with population, the wise buyer-of to-day 
will be the rich man of to-morrow. And the wise buyer is he who 
invests right here, in 
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We own or control one-tenth of the entire area of these four wards—over 2,000 acres, which we are rapidly 
WHAT WE OFFER YOU developing with the highest class of park-like improvements. 


lars’ worth to thousands of satisfied customers. 


TO-DAY ur properties are reached daily by 


1,172 Elevated Trains and Trolley Cars 














We have already sold over seven million dol- 
Our offer carries a Free Deed in case of Death, a Non-forfeiture agreement, a FREE ROUND TRIP TO 





NEW YORK (east of Chicago or like distance), your money back with six per cent. interest if not found as represented, and other features. Let us 





tell you the whole grand story in detail. Write us at once—to-day—for full particulars. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. M 16, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Ge” Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our 


own community. Write us for particulars, addressing Agency Department ‘‘M 16,” as above, 
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pews ' 
Mail Orders Only 


a 
Suits a Jackets 


Made to Order in 
One Week, 


$8 to $40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free, 
We have just re- 

ceived some entirely 

new materials for la- 
dies’ suits, costumes, 
skirts an‘ cloaks for 
winter. They 

are the very (ao 
newest things 


se 















that have been 
produced, and 
we shall make 
them up into FASH- 
IONABLE GARMENTS 
to order only,at prices 
which rep: esent de- 
cided bargiins We. 
have but limited quan- 
tities of these fabrics, 
and if you wish to take 
advantage of this op- 
portunity it will be 
necessary for you to 
write at once for Cata- 
logue and Samples. 


CATALOGUK, WKITE 
FOR THESE NEW 
SAMPLES, ONLY 
BEING SURE TO 
STATE THAT YOU 
HAVE THE CATA- 
LOGUE 

WE GUARANTEE TO 

Fit YOU 





We cut and make our garments, from measurement® 
which you send us by mail, according to our own sys" 
tem, which is used by no other concern. We know we 
can fit you, butif anything we send you is not entirely 
satisfactory return it promptly and we will refund 
your money. 

We save you from $5 to $20 on every garment, as we 
— sell you as cheaply as we would your local mer- 
chant. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES : 
Tailored Suits, $8.00 to %40.00 
Handsome Skirts, 84 00 to 820.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who wii, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles and 
materials. When you send usan order, they will look 
after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, 
and will give it the same care and attention that it 
ae have if it were made under your personal super- 
vision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest sam- 

les will be sent free by return mail to any part of the 

nited States. Ask for new WINTER CATALOGUE No. 53. 
Mention whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, 
and about the colors you desire, and we will send a full 
line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 25d Street, New York. 


hstablished 15 vears. 
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It is easy to sell ‘‘ Belfast Mesh’’ linen under- 
wear in the Summer. 

Sometimes it’s hard in the Fall and Winter. 
The trouble is (though we dislike to admit it) that 
a few users of ‘ Belfast Mesh” last winter say it 
was foo warm. 

They were old-time wool wearers and felt the 
must be ‘‘ bundled up ”’ even if they adopted “‘ Bel- 
fast Mesh,”’ so they got our heaviest weight — 
which was a mistake. 

Consistent year-’round wearers of 


Heltast 
Mesh 


Linen Underwear 


find that the medium weight will keep them cool 
in Summer, warm in Winter, and protected from 
sudden changes a ways. 


We issue a book on “Belfast Mesh” Linen 
Underwear which we will send free with samples 
of the fabric for your examination. 


* Belfast Mesh” is for sa’e by good dealers every- 


where. If sours will not supply it,do not take any 
other, but buy of us direct. Please le: us hear from you. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books : 

“Everyman.”—Edited, with an introduction by 
Montrose J. Moses. (J. T. Taylor & Co., $1.) 

“Justice to the Woman.’’ — Bernie Babcock. 
(Broadway Publishing Company, New York.) 

“Sunday Talks on Nature Topics.’’—D. A. Jor- 
don. (Eaton & Mains, $0.75.) 

“Wanted—A Wife.”—A Bachelor. 
Wien & Co., New York.) 

“The New International Encyclopedia.’’—Vols. 
XIL., XIII, and XIV. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


‘““The Canon of Reason and Virtue.'’— Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Paul Carus. (Open 
Court Publishing Company, $0.25 net.) 


(Daniel V. 


“St Anselm.’’—Translated from the Latin by 
Sidney Norton Deane. (Open Court Publishing 
Company, paper, $o.50 net.) 

“The Mother of Washingtonand Her Times,’’— 
Mrs. Roger a Pryor. (The Macmillan Company, 


$2. 50.) 

“The Nemesis of Froude.’’— Sir James C. 
Browne and Alexander Carlyle. (John Lane; $: 
net.) 

“Daniel Webster for Young Americans.’’— 
Edited by Charles F. Richardson. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 


‘““A Little Brother to the Bear.’’—William J. 
Long. (Ginn & Co., $1.50 net.) 

**Rosine.’’—Catherine Von Scyler. 
Publishing Company.) 


(Broadway 


“The Ship of State.’-—By Those at the Helm. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

“Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom.’’-- 
Harlan P. Beach. United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, $0.50.) 

‘**Mountain Walks of a Recluse.” 
Burr, 


~Rev. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 


E. C. 


“The Infection and Immunity.’’ — George M. 


Sternberg. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.75.) 
“Miladi.”"—Clara E. Laughlin. (F. H. Revell 

Company, $1.20 net.) 

}.“ The Mutual Way in Moral Training.’’—Patter- 


son Du Boise. (F. H. Revell Company, $1.25 net.) 
“Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti.’’—Edited 
by Elizabeth Luther Cary. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, in two volumes, $6.50.) 
“History of Freemasonry.’’—W. H. Grimshaw. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 
“Life and Love.”—Anna Meixner. 
Publishing Company.) 


(Broadway 


“The Woman in Stone.’? — Harriet 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 

“Do Animals Think?’’—H. Recordon. 
way Publishing Company.) 

“The Other Girl.”—Samuel E. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 


Wheeler. 
(Broad- 
McDonald, 


* A Romance and Tragedy of a Summer.’’—Mrs. 
D. H. Wall. (Broadway Publishing Company.) 

“Sketches in Ebony and Gold.’’—Mary Cochran 
Thurman. (Broadway Publishing Company.) 

“The Soundings of Hell.’”’-—Rev. Sidney C. Ken- 
dail, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Pears 


the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth, 


Sells all over the world. 
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Frost King Chamois Vest 


( Tailor-Made) 


Made of chamois skin, reinforced with flannel 
—a double protection for the back, chest, lungs. 
How many have you been out of doors 
on severe cold ag ig ay you would have 















paid almost any p to have been. able to 
keep warm and comfortable, and at the same 
time avoid the of ? 

The man who com; to, go out of 


doors in any kind of weather—if nothing more 
than going to and from his work—will find 
a Frost King Chamois Vest a garment of solid 
comfort —ease and protection. 

For sale by your druggist. Price, $3 00. 
He also has the Frost Queen Chamois Vest f-r 
women—same price. 

**Health and Comfort ’’—a descriptive book- 
let—free upon request. 


Bauer & Black 267 25th Street ChicagoUSA 








OTISCO 
2% in 


A Little Care 

> in personal appearance, especially on formal occa- 

4 sions, is not only due yourself, but honors your } 
friends. Otiseo, shown above (also made in 2, Hah 2%, ff 

H 2% and 8 inch heights), has strong, dignified lines. } 
It is the collar for evening wear or for formal occa- 

#4 sions when the frock coat is worn. It is “ HELMET j 
a BRanD” bt through, Corliss-Coon style and 4% 
quality. 2for 25; at dealers, or from us by mail 

if unable to procure them. 
Write for “* The Collar, Which, When and Where.” 


| m. Corliss, Coon @ Co. Dept. J, Troy, N. Y. 
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A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 
Nickel-pla‘ed. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years. 
Trims the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired. 
Sold verywhere. By mail, 25 cents. 
Sterling Silver Handle 
Price $1.00 
3rass Handlewithbest 
Nickel-plate, soc. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 
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“Control in Evolution.’’— George F. Wilkin. 
(A C. Armstrong & Son, $1.25.) 

“Parliamentary England.’’—Edward Jenks. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 

“Historic Highways of America.’”’—Vol. IX. 
“‘Waterways of Westward Expansion.’’— By 
Archer Butler Hulbert. (Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Cleveland, $2.50.) 

“An Ocean Mystery.’’—Mrs. Richard P. White. 
{J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.25.) 

“Little Joan.”’—John Strange Winter. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $1.25.) 

“She That Hesitates.” — Harris Dickson. 
(Bobbs- Merrill Company, $1.50.) 

*“To-morrow'’s Tangle.””— Geraldine Bonner. 
(Bobbs- Merrill Company, $r.50.) 

“The Fortunes of Fifi.’—Molly Elliott Seawell. 
{Bobbs- Merrill Company, $1.50.) 

“The Songs of the Trees.’-—Mary Y. Robinson. 
(Bobbs- Merrill Company.) 

“The Enchanted Island of Yew.’’—L. Frank 
Baum. (Bobbs-Merriil Company.) 

“The Magical Monarch of Mo.’’—L. Frank Baum. 
(Bobbs- Merrill Company.) 

“The New Wizard of Oz.’—L. Frank Baum, 
{Bobbs- Merrill Company,) 


“A Hermit’s Wild Friends.’”’—Mason A. Walton. 
(Dana Estes & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“The Whip Hand.’’—Samuel Merwin. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“Five Little Peppers at School.’”’ — Margaret 
Sidney. (Lothrop Publishing Company, $1.10 net.) 

“The Mark.’’—Aguila Kempster. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) , 

“Troubadour Tales.’’—Evaleen Stein. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 

“The Religion of an Educated Man.’’—Francis 
G. Peabody. (The Macmillan Company.) 

* Around the Caribbean and Across Panama.’’— 
Francis C. Nicholas. (H. M. Caldwell Company, 
Boston, $2.) 

“The Modern Age.”—Philip Van Ness Meyers. 
(Ginn & Co., $1.25.) 

“Socialism: The Nation of Fatherless Chil- 
dren.’’—David Goldstein. (The Union News 
League, Boston.) 

“ Work.” — Hugh Black. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $1.50 net.) 

“To-day in Syria and Palestine.”—William E. 
Curtis. (Fleming H. Revell Company, $2.) 

“Essays and Criticisms.””—R. L. Stevenson. 
(Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston, $1.25.) 

“Why Love Grows Cold.’’—Ellen Burns Sher- 
man. (A. Wessels Company.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
The Questioners. 
By HERBER'T FRENCH. 
Threshold, familiar, Threshold, may I not pass? 
Not till thou pay me the toil, 
Not till thou tell me my name ! 


Stone of wonder; for spread for the feet were 
flowers 


When I bore in to my hearth the silken-haired 
stranger— 


Strange unto me was her heart, strange to her 
mine, 


And soft and doubtful she trembled, like the blue 
eve; >... 


Pass on, pass on! 


The Leindstrom’ Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the 
beat by thou. 
sands of users. 
Highly finished 
in selid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.75; with- 
out door, $1.00. 
Sent on appro- 
val, freight pre- 
paid, direct from 
factory. 

Send for Cata- 
logue No, 85. 


THE ©. J. LUNDSTROM €0., 
formerly The Standard Mfg. Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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For Women 








The Acme of Comfort 
Elegance and Ease 


FELT 
ROMEOS 


Made of fine pure wool-felt richly fur bound, Soles of noiseless belting 
leather. Colors: Black, Red, Brown, Drab, Green, and Blue. 


Send for new catalogue showing many styles 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 


119 West 23d Street, New York 












No. 256 


$1.50 


Delivered 

















system, and have no apparatus to sell. 


experts of international reputation. 


American Institute of Physical Culture, 





ensible Home Exercise 


Successfully Taught by Mail 


Unless you are seriously sick, we can plan for you, without apparatus, (and instruct 
you by mail), a series of sensible, scientific, rational, easy-to-do, at-home exercises, 
which will make you healthier, stronger, and happier, supply physical deficiencies, 
and enable each organ to better perform its fullduty. Weexploit no fad or one-idea 
Our series of exercises is individual and per- 
sonally adapted to your needs, and under the personal direction of Jay W. Seaver, A.M., 
M.D., Director of Physical Culture, (for twenty years), at Yale University, assisted by 


Drop postal for full information. Don’t send stamp. 


| 


: 29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Patent pending. (Cut of No. 15 Cabinet.) 





‘ Tool 
Cabinets 


Full Size Tools; Best Quality; Fully Warranted and 
Sharpened Ready for Use. 


HEIGHT WIDTH DEPTH CONTAINS PRICE 


No. 15 31% ins. Wins. Wins. 44tools $25.00 
No. 16. 31K “ ey :.” 9 20.00 
No. 17. 23 * e* sah 30 “ 15.00 
No. 18 23 “ 4..% Po SB." 10,00 


Also assortment of nails, screws, tacks, screw-eyes, etc., in 


i. 
drawer. All cabinets made of polished quartered oak, and fitt 
with brass hinges, cylinder lock. q oak, an ed 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Tool Cabinets and 


and special brass fastenings. . 
for’ 


nches, 
If you will mention LirgraRy DiGEst we will pay transportation 


args to ny — = — of New York. 
rite us for anything in the line of Hard lery 
Tools. This has been our business 87 years. vo “a 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO., 49 East 42d St., New York 





A RELIABLE MAN 


Wanted to fill responsible position with an established 
cereal food company. Compensation $3,000 per annum ; 
highest references required and given. Address 

AupiTor's DeParTtmenrT, Box 4542, Battle Creek, Mich. 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO, 


Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 








CATALOGUE 





yrexe 104 Chambers St. 
Readers of Tux Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


New York City 








5 
DISTILLED WATER IN THE ARMY. 

<a We are shipping Stills weekly 
to officers in the army stationed 
in the Philippines. Endorsed by 
the Government and used by 
hundreds in its Service. 


The Sanitary Still 
on your kitchen stove furnixhes 
plenty of distilled aerated water 
at trifling est, Simple asa tea- 
kettle. Maj.-Gen. J WHEELE: 
U.S.A., writes: “The Sanitary Stil 
is very satisfactory. It is useful 
and valuable.” The Sanitary Still 
used inthe WHITE HOUSE. High- 
est award at l’aris Exposition. 
Agents wanted, Write for booklet 





Na eed Need tes V 





A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 68 N, Green Street, CHICAGO, 
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Naked and sounding Stair, may I not pass? 
Zell me my name. . 

Stair of meeting, 

Of 


where nightly I called the cal 
the exultant 
gale, 
And one 


siow, 


, the earth-engirdling, the nigh 


from the stairhead, infinite-eyed 


Came down in her gliding brightness into 

soul 
Pass on, pass on! 
Window, 
Tell me my name 


Window 


O far-seen Window, may I not pass? 


of parting,—for here would 
one stand 


my proud 

Arrayed in dreams and roses, 

Any that she loved much, 
back, 

Stooped she to mingle sighs and tears wit 
rose. . 


~—here if by chance 
in going looked not 
h the 


Pass on, passon! 


Chest, O thou oaken Chest, may I not pass? 
Tell me my name. 
Coffer of vision ; with bloom upon far mountains, 
With rays upon ocean isles when the mighty were 
still, 
With these did she weave her dresses, simple and 
secret, 
Fragrant and here 
MS. 22 
Pass on, pass on! 


compacted, sealed even from 


Table, ah! merry Table, may I not pass? 
Tell me my name. 
Table of honor, for here in the vast evening 
On the head of his pale companion and plighted 
friend, 
A man I remember inflicted his iordly anger 
In words that return, return, 
now. ... 
Pass on, pass on! 


return to him 


Cradle, O Cradle, wilt thou not 
Jeli me my name. 


let me pass? 


Other children she bare, but this, the beloved one, 
This was taken from her, this that she loved full 
well, 
And the eves of turned from earth, and she 
rose and followed it 
At dawn, when the birds 
sing... 
Pass on, passon! 


her 


and the young children 


Bed, thou snow-silent Bed, may I not pass? 
Zell me my name. 
Ask him not, terrible image, ask not, for she 
ba woman by whom he lay down to whisper, 
‘Forgive!”’ 
Sings here no more, nor save 
friends 
Sleeps here no more, but heavened in 
children. ... 


in the thoughts of 
the souls of 


ass on, passon! 
—From the Fortnightly Review. 


and Wife. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Husband 


Reach out your arms, and hold me close and fast; 


Tell me you had no memories of your past, 
That mar this love of ours so great, so vast. 


HAIRS ;* 
NVALIDS 


TRICYCLES 
FoR CRIPPLES ¢ 


Invalids enjoy the supreme 
comfort and restfulness of 
our Street and House ( hairs. 
Simple, strong and thorough in 
construction. Easily adjusted, 
light running, noiseless. Our catalogue shows the most 
Improved Models 
in tricycles and chairs especially designed for the 
comfort and benefit of cripples and invalids however 
afflicted. Sent free on request. Address 
THE WORTHINGTON MFG. CO., Dept.C, Elyria, 0. 
[Successor to Fay Tricycle and Invalid Chair Co.) 
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is the time specially set apart fcr 


us to stop grumbling about our adver- 


sities for a moment and to consider our 
various blessings. The Old Bookkeeper 
—who speaks with authority for all 


those who use Inks and kindred pro- 


ducts—says that some of the greatest 
blessings he has to be thankful for, 


year in and year out, 


CARTER’S INKS: 





THE OLDSMOBILE is always ready for a delightful 
spin through the open country, or instant use in the city's 


crowded Streets. 


Great Strength of construction, combined with light and 
graceful design, makes it a marvel of mechanical simplicity. 





It has proven repeatedly that it is as depe 
able on heavy roads and steep grades as the 
high-priced touring cars. 


Price, $650.00 


For winter use, the Oldsmobile can be fitted with 
a waterproof top and storm-apron, 
pene we both occupants and oper- 


ke ing 


ome > all principal 
ain wil “= 


<> ily show you 
Lome 
gene es 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





An Unblotted 


Page 


of book or letter i is yours if you write with the Automatic Self- 


ke ® ‘* Modern” Fountain Pen. 


There’s a big gain in time also. 


itself. 


A simple twist and it fills 


One of the many kinds made and guaranteed by 


Note the 


A. A. Waterman & Co., Nste,the., 4» 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


Desk T, 22 Thames St., New York 











If you have a liking or a natural Tal- 
ent for Drawing, cut this out, mail 
with your address, and receive our 
Free Sample Lesson Circular with 
terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., N.Y.C 








FLECTRICAL ENGINE 


4 











Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 

“CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER *” 
The electrical field offers the greatest sem 
for advancement. We teach Eleetrien! Engi 

Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, mechani 
Engineering, Steam Engi ng, Mechanical 
Drawing, at your home by mail. Institute endorsed 
by Thomas A. Edison and others, 

Electrical Engineer Institute, Dept. 4, 242 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Keaders of THE LirERarr DigEsT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ORDER NOW-—cards for rest of this year FREE 


get Wemindex?, NOW 


Start the New Year Right. 


Awonderful help to all busy 
people. Used by leading 
business men all over the 
U.S. More useful thanany 
Memo.book or other card 
index. Handier, quicker. 
“Tt fills a long-felt want.” 
Elegant vest-pocket case 
carries dated cards for 2 
or 4 weeks ahead; extra 
cards for special Memos. 
Afresh card for everyday 
in the year—in neat card- 
index cabinet on the desk 
% with Memos. for the year. 

Handiest thing I ever had.”’ 


NO MORE FORCETTING. 


An always-with-you Automatic Tickler. Re- 
minds youto dothings at right time. To-day’s 
card always at front. No leaves to turn. No 
dead matter. The practical system for mem- 
oranda, Invaluable toall business men and all 
whowould be prompt,systematic orsuccessful. 
Cow-seal leather case, cabinet and cards for 
1904, $2. Russia leather case, polished cabinet 
$2.50. Real seal case, selected cabinet, $3. All 
complete, express paid; rest of this year free. 
Helps You—To plan _ 
your work, to work : 
your plan, to accom- 
plish more in a day, 
find Memos.wanted, 
form the systematic 
habit. Ag’ts wanted. 


Howard L.Wilson, Mfr., 
\ 65 State st., Rochester, N.Y. 
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SECTIONAL 


Boox-Cases 

AND 

FILING CABINETS 
— 
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Roller-bearing non- 
binding doors, remo- 
aa Vable (to clean or 
PAP wed replace broken glass) 
wee by simply unhook- 
ing. No unsightly 
iren bands or pro- 
truding shelves. Bec 
tions so nicely joined 
y together that appearance 
is that of solid case. We 
are the Only Sectional Book- 
; case Makers entitled to use the 
‘trade-mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association which 
means the best. Sold only through dealers. If no dealer in your 
town write us.* Send for illustrated Catalogue L showing 
different sizes. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. , “zuma 


New England Depot, 188 Portland 8St., Boston. 


YMDERN 


HUREL RE 


c 





ENGINEERING | 
PRACTICE | 


A reference library (3,000 | 
pages) of the latest and | 

t practice in | 
Electrical, Mechanical & Stationary | 


ENGINEERING 


Included as an additional help to students in | 
our full engineering courses. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 200 pages, giving 
synopses of all courses, free on request. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
T 


A 
Armour Institute of Technology 
77E CHICAGO, ILL. 











ORATORY marti 


Special course for the Statesman, Lawyer, Clergyman, 
Teacher, Scholar, Merchant, or the ambitious Youth. 
Qualifies you to express your knowledge and com- 
municate your ideas and feelings in a convincing, 
persuasive, and effective manner. The course in- 
cludes voice culture, deep-breathing, pestures, self- 
control, memory culture, vocabulary building, ex- 
temporaneous speaking, argumentation, and the 
ft ped gh rv development, Lesson No, / sent 
Sree upon application. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
Dept.F, - = = Washington, D.C. 





sixty dollars. 











Some truths are cheapened, when too oft averred 

Does not the deed speak louder than the word? 

(Dear Christ, that old dream woke again, and 
stirred /) " 


As you love me, you never loved before? 
Tho oft you say it, say it vet once more. 
My heart is jealous of those days of yore. 


Sweet wife, dear comrade, mother of my child, 
My life is yours, by memory undefiled. 
(It stirs again, that passion brief and wild !) 


You never knew such happy hours as this— 
We two aione, our hearts surcharged with bliss? 
Nor other kisses, sweet as my own kiss? 


I was a thirsty field, long parched with drought, 
You were the warm rain blowing from the south. 
(But, oh, the crimson madness of her mouth’) 

You would not, if you could, go down life’s track, 
For just one little moment, and bring back 

Some vanished rapture, that you miss or lack? 
Iam content ; vou are my life, my all. 

(One burning hour, but one could 1 recall— 

God! how men lie when driven to the wall!) 


—From Smart Set, November. 





PERSONALS. 
Trowbridge Loaned the Money.—Here is an 
amusing anecdote which Mr. J. T. Trowbridge 


relates in his recent book of literary reminis- 





cences, ‘‘My Own Story”: 


“ After I had been so far prospered as to be able 
to place a small deposit in a savings-bank, the | 
father of a family once besought me for a loan of | 
When I told him, to my sincere | 
regret, that I had no such sum at command, he 
made answer that his quarter’s rent was due, that 
he had been unable to collect some bills he had 
relied on to make up the needful sum, and he} 
didn’t know which way to turn, if I couldn’t help | 
him. ‘I haven’t it,’ 1 repeated; ‘but’—I thought | 
of my poor little savings-bank deposit, and of a 
family man’s natural distress of being unable to 
pay his rent—‘I might possibly raise it for you.’ 
Altho I knew there would be a loss of accumu- 
lated and prospective interest if I withdrew my 
money from the bank, and I could not think of 
taking interest from a friend, his expressions of 
gratitude paid me in advance for any such sacri- 
fice. I went at once and drew the sixty dollars, 
which I handed him without saying how I had | 
come by it. He paid me in a week or two, 
thanked me warmly, and added this naive re- 
mark: ‘If you hadn’t lent me the money, I should 
have had to take it out of the savings-bank, and 
have lost the interest.’ I smiled and held my 
peace.” 





Mr. Balfour’s Gallantry.—Mr. Balfour has a 
gallant way, according to London Answers, of 
paying pretty compliments to ladies. Itsays that 
driving through Kingston one day, he passed a 
huge red motor-car that stood before an imposing 
mansion of gray stone. 


A young girl in a white gown sat in the car, and 
asthe premier glided by she bowed to him and 
smiled. But the premier did not appear to see 
her. 

The young girl looked embarrassed, vexed. 
She bit her lip. She thought a moment. Then 
she took hold of the wheel of her machine, pressed 
with her small foot the bulb that made the horn 
toot grufly, and swiftly she shot after Mr, Bal- 
four. 

Soon the great car overtook the carriage and 
halted. The young girl, an old friend of Mr. Bal- 
four’s, extended her hand, and, as he took it, she 
said reproachfully : 

“You passed mea while ago without looking at 
me,” 

With a gallant smile and inclination of the head, 
the premier answered: 

“If I had leoked at you I couldn’t have passed 
you.” 
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“Force-Thoughts” 


By SUNNY JIM 


BELIEVE that the man of to-day has what 
might be called a light-running, in-door 
stomach. 

4 A few centuries ago we were all out-door 
dwellers — Robber Barons, Cannibal Kings, 
Doughty Knights and such historical novel 
characters. We ate great meals of half-cooked 
meats, washed them down with gallons of mead 
and ale, and got along splendidly. Because we 
lived out-doors and had out-door stomachs. 

{ There was little machinery in those days and 
we did more muscle work. Cities like London 
were next door to the country; to-day it’s all 
different. 

{ It’s time diet changed to suit the times. 

{ If machinery does most of the mmscle work 
nowadays, it must also help us with our diges- 
tion. ‘ Force” is the furthest advance towards 
an ideal food for the stomach of to-day. Just 
now we want as much nutrition as we did when 
we were Robber Barons, but only half as much 
work for these light-running, in door stomachs 
of ours. 

q “Force” forms the morning meal of two 
million clear-eyed, quiet-nerved people — the 
members of “The ‘ Force’ Society.” 

Their day’s work is easier than other folks’. 

They do not Hurry. 

Nor Worry! 

They say to the rest of the world each 
morning, 

Be Sunny. 

{| Which reminds me that I’ve written a book— 
my first. 

It treats of two subjects: how to serve 
“Force” in many ways, and how to be sunny 
—always. It’s worth so much I can’t charge 
for it—except a two-cent stamp, which, if you'll 
send with the coupon below, will entitle you to 
one copy. 


Yours truly, 


(To be continued. 





a two-cent stamp, 
to-day, to 
SUNNY JIM 
BUFFALO, U. 5. AL 
Please send me a copy of your book, 
The Gentle Art of Using FORCE,” 
Lor which I enclose @ two-cent stamp. 
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The Prophylactic Family: 
Tooth—Hair—Nail—Military Brushes 
Always sold in a yellow box 





Nail Brush 


is made with pure selected bristles, for- 
ever secured in pure aluminum—chem- 
ically treated— solid wood back. Guar- 
anteed not to split or crack in boiling 
water. Absolutely antiseptic and thor- 
oughly serviceable. 


Unlike all Others 
Made to Wear a Lifetime 
Send for leaflet and learn more about it 


Price, $1.00 at ali dealers, or 
sent by mail — postage free 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
14 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A, 














Not a drop can touch you when 
your buggy is closed up by the 


Blizzard Storm Front 
Patented in United States and Canada. 
Fits any buggy. 
Adjusted in 30 seconds without getting out or re- 
moving gloves, sides opex and close as quickly and 
eacily as a door, large line pocket, guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. The large window, 12 x20 inches, isa 
pliable transparcnt material that won't break, 
Rubber Cloth, $3.00; Heavy Rubber Cloth, 53.50. 
Trade-mark +‘ Bliszard ’’ is stamped under drive pocket on inside, 
If your dealer hasn'tit, write us. Illustrated booklet free. 


Vehicle Apron & Hood Co., 996 E. Rich St, Columbus, 0 





BAKER'S ADJUSTABLE TABLE 
Anldeal Christmas Gift 


This table provides every 
possible comfort and con- 
venience to those partaking 
of a meal, writing, reading, 
etc. Holds books perfectly. 

The Baker is the original 
and only perfect table of its 
kind. Has a handsome polished 
oak top 18x24inches, adjustable 
to any desired height or angle 
and extends toreach the middle 
ofa wide bed. Rigid steel frame durab] 
enameled and beautifully qusmented. 

Price in black $4.50; in white $5.50. Freight 
prepaid east of Kansas, orif preferred sent by ex- 
press prepaid for 50c extra. Money back if not 
satisfied. Interesting book for the asking. 

a.R. BAKER & SONS CO, 
149 Lake Street. Kendallville, Ind. 



















Send for catalogue. 
H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 
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No Hurry.— Joaquin Miller, ** The Poet of the 


Sierras,” recently visited a friend in Boston 


whose literary tastes run largely to Emerson, 


Browning, and Maeterlinck. This friend, says 


Lippincott’s Magazine, found the venerable poet in 
the library one afternoon deeply absorbed in a 
book. 


‘* What are you reading?’ asked the Bostonian. 

“A novel by Bret Harte,” replied the pvet. 

The Hubbite sniffed. “I can not see,” said he, 
‘“*how an immortal being can waste his time with 
such stuff.” 

“Are you quite sure,” asked Miller, ‘that lam 
an immortal being?’”’ 


’ 


“Why, of course you are,” 
reply. 

“In that case,” responded the Californian 
grimly, “I don’t see why I should be so very 
economical of my time.” 


was the unwary 


Obliging Highwayman, — Ex - Congressman 
John Bell tells a story of a time when he once got 


The 


into a grave peril on account of his nose. 


New York 7imes relates the story as follows: 


He was going to Leadville in the early days on 
a stage-coach which was held up by highwaymen, 
The passengers were ranged in a row outside with 
their hands up, the familiar attitude being en- 
forced by a gun in the hands of one of the gentle- 
men of the road, while the other went through the 
various pockets at his leisure. 

In the midst of the ceremony Mr. Bell’s nose be- 
gan toitch with that maddening persistency cal- 
culated to drive to insanity or the grave if not 
relieved. Involuntarily his right hand began to 
lower itself to the seat of trouble. 

““Hands up there!’’ called the man behind the 
gun, sternly. 

Bell’s hand shot back into place, but in a mo- 
ment began to lower itself again. 

‘““What’s the matter with you?” inquired the 
bandit. ‘“‘Are you anxious to become a lead- 
mine?”’ 

‘* My nose itches so I can’t stand it any longer,” 
said Mr. Bell. ‘I’ve simply got to scratch it.” 

“*No, you hain’t,” replied the road agent, ‘* be- 
cause I'll do it for you,” 

With which he proceeded to scratch the prospec. 
tively Congressional nose with the muzzle of his 
shotgun. 


The Head of the Steel Trust.—William Ellis 
Corey, president of the United States Steel Cor- 
His ad- 


vancement has been even swifter than that of his 


poration, is only thirty-seven years old. 


predecessor, but the public interest has been less 
than that inspired by the remarkable career of 
Charles M. Schwab. Mr. Schwab began lifeasa 
grocer’s clerk with wages of $2.50 a week, while 
Mr. Corey contends that he was sixteen years old 
when he went to work, and that his wages were 
Ralph D. Paine, in 
The World’s Work, gives a brief sketch of Mr. 


Corey from the time he entered the Carnegie 


less than one dollar a day. 


Steel Company. Mr. Paine says: 
Andrew Carnegie was keeping a keen lookout 
for young men who promised to be equal to their 


$1,000 for $1.00 


ACT TO-DAY. PROTECT YOURSELF. 


Send $1.00 and secure an accident policy for 
one year (either sex) in one of the strongest 
companies in the country, paying $1,000 accident 
death benefit. $7.50 weekly benefit for disabling 
injuries. An infallible method of identification. 
The very best protection to your Life Insurance, 
and alone worth this money. A handsome card 
case to complete the ‘egen’ Be usefulness furnished 
free. A few reliable representatives required. 
Write to-day. 


Union Identification Company, Dept. 6, 
243 Broadway, New York. 
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TIFFANY @) STVDIOS 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


SELECT 
FURNITURE 


has been gathered with 
great care, and includes 
examples of the various 
style-epochs through 
which the Applied Arts 
have passed. We can 
supply individual pieces 
which will lend a distinct 
note of richness toa room, 
or we will furnish a com- 
plete scheme expressive 
of a definite style of 
decoration. 


Correspondence Invited 
Salesrooms Open to Visitors 


333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 


































The nearest mail-box 

_ will receive your sav- 

ings. The PEOPLE’s 

Savincs Bank will accept 
them and pay you 


4 per cent. Interest 
compounded twice a year. 
Deposits are received in any 
amount, from $1 up. 

Booklet and full information 


sent free if you mention The} 
Literary Ligest. 
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Starbuck’s Juvenile Hand-Car 


For Boys and Girls cf f:om 2 to 14 years 


It makes happy, healthy children. The only machine pro 
pelled by the arms; prevents 
weak lungs and stooped shoulders. 
Physicians everywhere indorse it 
for both strong and sickly children 
Safe —feet always near the 
ground. Healthful—brings into 
play all the muscles of the body. 
casy —require little exertion to 
run it. Economical—saves chil 
dren's clothes. eee children 
have a time without being 
roy orrude. Splendid birthday 
or Christmas gift. ubber-tired 
wheels; best construction and 
handsome appearance throughout <j 
Sent anywhere direct 
from factory. Various 
patterns and sizes. 
enw fp illustrated 
booklet and price-list ~~ 
Sree. Write to-day 
Starbuck Mfg. Co, 
167 Prairie Ave., 
Mattoon. Ill. 






























TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
ol La Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
cr Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


‘ARK BROS. Louisiana, Mo.: Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 
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opportunities, and his heads of departments were 
instructed to report this sort of material as it 
showed itself. Thus young Corey was put to 
handling men before he was out of his teens. 


First promoted to the order department, he was 


soon after transferred to the plate-mill at Home- 


stead, and at twenty-one years of age he was 


made superintendent of the plate-mills and the 
open-hearth department of the plant. 

Here was Charles M. Schwab at the age of 
twenty-one superintendent of the Homestead 
works, lord over 4,000 men, and William E, Corey 
coming up so fast behind him that at the same age 
was he placed in charge of the armor-plant of the 
Carnegie Company, then a costly and complicated 
experiment. 

When Mr. Corey was made superintendent of 
the Homestead works in 1895 he was fully 
equipped to handle the Congressional storm of 
nvestigation which broke in the following year, 
After proposing an arbitrary price of $300 per ton, 
which the manufacturers refused to accept, Con- 
gress authorized preparations for erecting a 
government armor-plant, but then backed down 
and accepted the terms of the Carnegie Company. 
There is little reference to Mr. Corey in the annals 
of the controversy, whether in the Congressional 
reports or in the large number of volumes and 
articles dealing with the Carnegie Company and 
the steel industry in general. Kut during his con- 
nection with the Homestead works he was the 
“man behind the guns’? when Mr. Carnegie or 
Mr. Schwab wished knowledge that was thor- 
ough. 

In 1901 Mr. Corey was made president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. When that company 
came into the fold of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Mr. Corey’s opinion still carried weight 
in the new organization. To quote further: 


When the National Steel Company and the 
American Steel Hoop Company were absorbed by 
the Carnegie organization Mr. Corey was elected 
to the presidency of the two companies merged, 
and in their reorganization, consolidation, and 
economical adjustment he found an admirable 
training-ground for administrative and financial 
experience, and showed himself capable of being 
next in line of promotion to Mr. Schwab, 

As Mr. Carnegie reserved the right to havea 
decisive voice in the election of the president of 
the corporation during its first five years, it was 
certain that in the case of Mr. Schwab’s death or 
retirement a Carnegie Company man would suc- 
ceed him. In Mr, Corey the succession is the 
climax of a career duplicating that of Mr. Schwab 
on every round of the ladder, through Homestead 
and the presidency of the Carnegie Company. 
Moreover, the new president is alsoa man most 
acceptable to Mr. Morgan and his interests in the 
corporation. His conservatism and freedom from 
“entangling alliances” and his working methods 
harmonize with the views both of the great iron 
master and of the great financier. 





Not Observed.—‘t Love is’ blind, you know, 
papa,” said the preity girl. 

“Guess you are right,’”’ replied the stern parent. 
“That is the reason people in love never see the 
clock.”—Chicago News. 








Health and Beauty Without Medicine 


THE BODY 
BEAUTIFUL 


By NANNETTE M. PRATT 


Post-paid $1.25 


Dr. G. Frank Lydston of 
the Faculty of the U niver- 
sity rt Illinois: ** Is one of 
the best treatises on Physi- 
cal Culture I have ever 
read. Her methods are ra- 
tional, not arduous, and 
when ‘conscientiously fol- 
lowed are certain of good 
results.” 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 33-87 E. 17th St., New York 
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PROFITS ACTUALLY REALIZED 


When you consider an investment Phe look at it from two sides—Safety and Profit. 
We are the owners of Grantwood-on-Hudson and Morsemere, both within 45 minutes of New York City’s down- 
town business center, fully improved with water, sewers, electric light, gas, macadam streets, sidewalks, etc. 


Here is an illustration of how money has been made We could cite other 9 but 
by investors at Grantwood : want to tell you of 


MORSEMERE 


The finest suburban station on the North- 
ern Railroad has recently been erected there, 
costing $8,000, and many handsome homes 
are already occupied by their owners. 
Thousands of dollars are being spent 
monthly upon improvements. It is but half 
a mile west of Grantwood, and is. benefited 
by the increasing values there. Prices 
from $350 per lot, around which, and even 
higher figures, shrewd investors are rapidly 
acquiring them. These prices afford you 
the safest and most profitable Real Estate 
investment, for this property is within 45 
minutes of the down-town business section 
of New York City. Prices will be advanced 
10% in a few weeks, 

Our properties have already ven 
their profit possibilities ; but to So demnsne 
strate our faith in their future in- 
crease, we will guarantee that if the 
'| | actual increased value within two years 
os from your purchase is og —_ he Py 

This pair of lots, Nos. 39 and a 40, Block 12, on Knox Avenue, | P€f annum on your cash investment (as 
Grantwood, were bought by Mr. E. Reagle, of Stone Church, | determined by the price at which we 
Pa.. on December 5th, 1901, for $500 each. He sold them to Mr. | @F a gun. Rr =e ager apr pe 
A. L. Kingsley, New York, August Ist, 1903, for $650 each, or a | WE Wi An yr e entire cash paid us, 
profit of 302 in one year and eight months. Mr. Kingsley resold | ¥ nterest at 6%. 
them on September 21st, 19038, to Mr. H. Behrbohm, of New You cannot invest upon any safer basis 
York, for $800 each, or a profit of 302 in one month and twenty-one | with any greater certainty of profit, for 
days. These lots have thus shown an actual profit of 60% in less | MORSEMERE will peaportionabiy be as biga 
than two years. suecess as GRANTWOOD is to-day 


Let us tell you all about our FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK, and send you testimonial 
booklets from satisfied customers, who are our best advertisers. 


Columbia Investment & Real Estate Co. 
1131 Broadway, New York City 
Capital and Surplus, $335,137.69 Assets, $976,012.33 





































GILT-EDGED 
6% MORTGAGES 


FOR 
Trustees of Estates. 


Security the best on earth. Investigate both 
me and the mortgages. I offer every facility. 

I know every mortgage, the property and the 
mortgagor. I know every investment will be 
safe. 

I have been in this business for 18 years and 
have never lest a cent for a customer nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. 

Interest and principal collected and remitted 
without expense. Write me for further par- 
ticulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, 
Lisben, North Dakota. 


Ghe 


Vocalion 
Church and Chapel 


Organs 


- 








NE who has not heard The 
Vocalion cannot form an 
adequate idea of the superiority of 
its tone over that of the ordinary 
reed instrument. In effect it is with- 
out question the nearest approach to 
a Pipe Organ of the better class that 
has ever been devised, while the rela- 
tive cost is much less—as is the ex- 
pense of maintenance. 
















= We Carpet Your Floor for $3] 


To introduce cur new, serviceable and heaith‘ul 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes, 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear hi -priced carpets, Sent prepaid 
toany point east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Iluse 
trated catalogue showing Tugs actua) 
colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg, Co.(inc.)™™a$8,s4 es 





Prices range from $225 to $3,000. 
ye 

















The Vocalion Company, 


106 Jackson Street, 
Worcester : : Mass. 























A CHOICE INVESTMENT 
_Surcenane, teem econ, wareemen emcee WEDDING INVITATIONS 
and have sheep, cattle, ile, hoge 


and Angora goats on the Montana and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Up-to-date 
py rative Ranches is the fo fourth successful year of Finest work and material. 100 Stylish a Cards ae 
p megan ame A Illustrated paper showing the Ranches mailed | Samples and valuable booklet, “ Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 
Co-operative Ranch Co., Great Fails, Mont, | J. W.COCKRUM, 590 Main St., land City, Ind 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Souvenir Portfolio 


containing 
fine reproductions in half-tone of 


60 Prize Pictures 


by the world’s greatest photographers. 64 pages 
9x 12 inches on heavy plate paper bound in art 
bristol with a shislek mounted on the cover, 
the whole tied with gold cord, making an elegant 
holiday album. 


25 Cents 


These pictures received the judges’ awards in 
our $3,000.00 contest just closed and represent the 
highest attainments in pictorial photography. The 
reproductions, which are in the colors of the original 


ons. are excellent in every respect, and 
orm a collection that every lover of pictures, every 
one interested in photo 
will want to keep. 
fraction of the cost of the portfolio which contains 
also Ten Articles by famous Photographers on 
Ten Phases of Photography. There is no adver- 


phy, every student of art, 
The price, 25 cents, is only a 


tising matter in the books. We <n os want to 
give every one an opportunity to see the excellent 
work which is being done by the foremost pho- 
tographers of the world with our Photographic 
mses. 
Alfred Steglitz’ Grand Prize Picture 
** sth Avenue in Winter ”’ 
is alone worth the price of the portfolio. 
Send 25c. stamps or Coin to Department H 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Now go, write it before them on a table, and note it in a book, 
—ISAIAH, Xxx. 5. 


Don’t Werry 


If you are engaged 
business, in a profession, or 
in no occupation whatever, 
you should 





,» It renders worry unneces- 
/sary, it makes you keep your 
sengagements. Itisarecord 
of your daily life, and be- 
comes an invaluable autobiography. Entries in diaries 
have been the means of winning lawsuits. 


HUEBSCH’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1904 


is the best, simplest and cheapest diary published. As a gift 
it excels, for itis used daily and constantly recalls the giver. 
Get one for yourself, too. 


No, 23. Cloth, 6 x9 , for 1904, $ .75 } 
“94 Cloth 4yx5K OO ‘no | 
2%. Leather, . me. . 65 
* 26. Leather, 4% x 5X, ° 1.10 } Prepaid. 
“ 27. Extra Cloth,6é x9 , Perpetual, 1.15 | 


“ 20. Seal Grain | 
Leather, 6 x9, or 2.15 J 
Nos. 23 and 24, yellow writing paper; Nos. 25 and 26, prim- 
rose bond paper; Nos, 27 to 29, white bond paper. 
An individual name on the cover in gold 15 cents extra. 
Grover Cleveland says: ‘‘I jhardly know how I 
should get on without one.” 
An attractively illustrated circular with endorsements 
of eminent people sent on request, 


8. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 156 Nassau Street, New York City. 


“They Fit” 
and ‘hey wear. They are so nearly 


perfect that we guarantee them 
Correct styles for 

















Men, Women, 
Children. 







BOOKLET 
showing kinds and 
prices. If your dealer can- 
not supply you send to us. Don’t 
buy gloves unless the initials H & P 
appear on the buttons. 
HUTCHENS & POTTER, 








54 Fourth Ave., Johnstown, N.Y, 
cured to stay cured. Cause re- 
moved. Health restored. Attacks 
never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 
soundly all night. No further 


; ASTHMA eed of medicines. Over 52,000 


Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated, Write for 


Book 254 FREE. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Readers of Taz Lrrzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Keep a Diary 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Artful John!—“ John,” said Mrs. Griggsley, 
“if you are too much of a coward to go down and 
I'll let 


them know that there is at least one man in the 


scare those burglars out, I'll go myself. 


house.”’ 
| ‘“* Maria,’ said Mr. Griggsley, as she started for 
the stairway, “I wouldn’t go. It sounds like a 


’ 





mouse.’ 
After she had jumped back into bed and covered 

herself with two qnilts and a blanket, Mr. Griggs- 

ley heard these words, in low, plaintive’tones: 

| “If you love me, John, pleasé.don’t desert me.”’ 

| —London 77f2Bits. 


A Few Genuine Excuses.— 


“Teacher: Georgie’s mother got no catching 
illness. She gota girl.. Very respectfully, 
* HIS ‘AUNT.” 
“Teacher, I dink you area fool. You wan my 


boy to read when he don’t no no alfetbits, . Please 
teach him some.” 





J 


“Teacher : Please excuse Rachel for being away 


her mother. MkS. RENSKI.”’ 


overcoat from my stummack gets too. thick. 
Please be so kind and intervere in my family af- 
fairs. Mas.-cC.” 





his eyes are blue. He is very stubborn. 
}a good deal of the mule in him. 


| his father, Mrs. P.”” 


| fiscal torture she needs yet reading and figors mit 
sums more as that, if I want her to do jumpin I 
| can make her jump. Mrs, CANAVOWSKI.” 


| “* Teacher: What shall I do mit Charley? Me 
and my man can’t nothing make of him. When 


| we want to lick der little imp he gets the bed un- 


| der where we can't reach for him and must put a 
| hook on der bedroom door to hold him for his 
licking. Please soak him in school shust as often 
as you got time, MRS. SNIEDVELT.” 


—Chicago Jnter Ocean. 


Johnny’s Essay on the Hog.—The hog is called 
a hog b’cuz he makes a hog of himself. It runs in 
the family. All hogs are hogs. The hog has two 
sides to his character,one of which is good to eat 
and the other we can’tso cordjully admire. Asan 
article of diet the hog is one of the warmest 
friends of the human race that I know of. Most 
him is good for food and the rest 1s useful in ma- 
king sausages, bristle brushes, and other utensils. 
Nearly everything about him is palatable but his 
voice. The latter always seems to me to sound as 
if ithad kind o’ soured. It is said that you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a—er—h’m !—lady-hog’s 
|ear. I have never heard of any fool big enough to 
|try to. Asacitizen the hog isnot so warm. His 
manners and instiucts are gross in the extreme, 
and his sole ambition ’pears to be to eat from 
early morn till far into the night. Whena man is 
dead he becomes the late Mr. So-and-so, and we 
say nice things about him. Whena hog is dead he 
is pork, and pa often says, ‘“‘ Confound this pork!” 
When leat too much pa calls me a pig. A pig is 
a hog’s little boy. This is all I know about the 
hog.—London 77?#- Pits. 





+ 
Daus’ Tip - Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device « 
making 100 copies from pen-writ- 
ten and 50 eopies from typewrit- 


What Is : 









| those two days her grandmother died to oblige | 
‘““Miss: My boy tells me when I trink beer der | 


| 
| 
| 


“Teacher: If Louis is bad please lick him until | 
He has | 
He takes after | 


“Miss Brown: You must stop teach my Lizzie | 
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Brain Workers Should Drink 


HORLICK’s 
mALTED MI LK 


It forms a delicious table beverage that is 
more healthful than tea, coffee or cocoa. Very 
nutritious, easily digested, and invigorating to 
the nervous and digestive systems. Helpful 
in dyspepsia and impaired digestion. Taken 
hot upon retiring it induces restful sleep. 





Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk, with an ex- 
tract of choice malted grain, partially predigested, and 
concentrated to powder. Instantly prepared by stirring 
in hot or cold water. Complete in itself and needs no 
further cooking or adaition of milk. 

In tablet form, also, to be dissolved in the mouth. 
They make a convenient, satisfying office luncheon. 

Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants serve Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. 

UF Our product is imitated ; ask for Horlick’s. 
All Druggists Sell It. 
Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, 
will be sent free upon request. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Established 1273. 
34 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 
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Look on the Lid 


for the words “Witt’s Can” stamped on every 
genuine 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


Is water-tight. Close-fitting lid tightly 
covers a heaping-full can. The only fire-proof, 
dust-tight, safe receplacle for hot ashes. 
Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail forcarrying 
ashes, If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O 























REPUTATION COUNTS. 
The signature on a 
HARTSHORN 
Shade Roller 
insures perfection, 

Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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INVENTIONS 
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m& ten Se we will ship e 
duplicator, cap size. without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial 
Price $7.50less Trade 
E Discount of 33\4%., or $5 net 
THE FELIX'F. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 



















patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
20 years experience. Send for booklet. 


Patent Development G». of America, 
: 180 ay, New York City. 
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STALLS BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Francis E. Clark 
Bishop Vincent 
Agipeny Comstock 

“ ‘a ” 


y 
Frances E. Willard 
dy H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and 
hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuart a YounG Boy OuGut to Know. 
Wuat a YouNG MAN OuGHrT To Know. 
Wuata YounG HussBanp OuGHtT To Know. 
Wuat A MAN oF 45 OUGHT To Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat A YounG Girt OuGut To Know. 

HAT A YOUNG WoMAN OuGHT To Know. 
Wuat A YounG Wire OuGutT To Know. 

Wuat A WoMAN OF 45 OUGHT To Know. 

$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 

Canvassers Wanted 

4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,” 

devotional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual 

quickening, $1, net. ‘‘ Manhood’s Morning” 

(Conwell). A book of high ideals for young men. 

Agolden gift book, $1, net. ‘‘ Maternity’’ (Drake), 


soc., met. ‘* Pastor’s Pocket Record ”’ (Stall), 
5oc., net. 5 


Vir Publishing Co. i962, se Estate tpt 








Current Events. 



































If You Knew 

how much your success in photography depended 
upon the selection of a proper Jens, you would 
take time to investigate lens values. The Jens 
makes the picture and determines the success or 
failure of your photography. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is used by leading photographers, and is resos 
nized by experts as the finest lens in the world. 
At your dealers or direct. Write for descriptive catalogue, 


C. P, GOERZ, Room 34, 562 E. Union Square, N. Y. 


f “99% of Camera Value is in the Lens” 











A Lambert Typewriter 
for Home and Business— 
a wireless machine—$25 


Standard in everything. 
Speedy, Simple, Efficient. 
Sample of Writing and Booklet free. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO, 
1274 Broadway, New York. 











ARE YOU SATISFIED 
with your present position and salary? If not, 
write us for plan and booklet. We have openings 
' for Managers, Secretaries, Advertising Men, Sales- 
men, Bookkeepers, etc., paying from $1,000 to 
$10,000 a year. High grade exclusively, 
OODS (inc.), 
j Suite 512, 309 Broadway, New York. 








Individual Communion 
Outfits, $34 fr 7REE etree 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
i ho L, ROCHESTER, N. ¥+ _ 











Foreign. 


PANAMA AND COLOMBIA. 


November 9.—Panama appoints a commission to 
go to Washington to negotiate acanal treaty. 
The United States is preparing to prevent 
Colombian troops from landing on the 
isthmus. 


November 10.—Panama notifies General Reyes, 
who is on his way with peace proposals from 
Colombia, that his mission is useless. France 
recognizes the de facto Government of Pana- 
ma. 


Noyember 11.—Serious rioting occurs in Bogota 
when the news of the Panama revolt was 
received. 


November 12.—More violence occurs in Carta- 
gena and Barranquilla at the news of the 
Panama revolt. 


November 13.—Mr. Bunau-Varilla is formerly 
received by President Roosevelt as minister 
of the republic of Panama. The United 
States War Department denies reports that 
troops were to be sent to the isthmus. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS, 


November 9.—Signor Rosano, Italian Minister of 
Finance, commits suicide. He was accused 
by the Socialists of corruption. 


Armenians attempt to start a revolt in the 
Province of Erzeroum, Asia Minor; two 
bands are dispersed by the Turkish troops. 


November 10 —It is reported that the revolution- 
ists in Santo Domingo have won, and that 
General Jiminez has been proclaimed Presi- 
dent. 


An official statement is made by Germany that 
eat ag sor gg had been received from Colombia, 
and that there was no question of inter- 
ference in matters relating to Panama. 


November 11.—United States Minister Powell 
refuses to recognize the insurgent govern- 
ment in Santo Domingo. 


November 12.—Premier Combes announces that 
the French Government intended to bring in 
a bill to restrict still further the powers of 
the religious orders. 


The Lebaudy dirigible balloon sails from 
Moisson to Paris, reaching an average speed 
of twenty-seven and one-quarter miles an 
hour. 


November 13.—Russian and imperial Chinese 


troops figure in an encounter near Shan- 
Hai-K wan. 


November 14.—Dissatisfaction is expressed in 
Japan over the deiay in carrying on the ne- 
gotiations in regard to Manchuria. 


November 15.—King Victor Emmanuel and 
— Helena leave Rome on their way to 
ondon, 


The Dominican Government agrees to appoint 


arbitrators to settle the dispute with the 
Santo Domingo Improvement Company. 


Domestic. 


CONGRESS. 


November 9.—The LVIUII. Congress meets in 
special session under the President’s call to 
enact legislation to make the Cuban reci- 
procity treaty effective. 


House: Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, is elected 
speaker, and Representative Hitt, of Illinois, 
introduced and the House adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on the President for information 
regarding the Panama revolution. 

November 10.—President Roosevelt’s message 
on Cuban reciprocity is read in both houses. 

November 12.—Senate: The eligibility of Sena- 
tor Smoot, of Utah, is discussed. 


eae 


House: A bill to put the Cuban reciprocity 





A TEMPTING OPPORTUNITY 


To Fill Your Library with 


Standard Editions 


A limited stock of handsome Library Editions of 
the best Standard Authors to be closed out at a 
trifle above manufacturing cost. Bound in half- 
leather. Clear type, excellent paper and superbly 
illustrated. It isan opportunity you cannot afford to 
miss if you want the best Standard Authors at prices 
that will appeal to you, Send usa postal card NOW 
for full particulars. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
43 East 19th Street, - NEW YORK 
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For Your Private 
Library 











Special limited editions of two 
of the most famous masters of 
English Literature, published 
under the direction of Mkr. 
SEYMOUR Eaton, Librarian, 
of THe BooKLOveRs LIBRARY. 





Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


The only complete uniform edi- 
tion of the works of Johnson 
ever published. Printed on 
heavy, water-marked, deckled- 
edge paper from new type, 
handsome green cloth library 
binding, including many rare 
portraits. Frontispiece in each 
volume in water color. 


Sixteen Volumes, $32.00 
Express Prepaid 





CHARLES LAMB 


The complete works of Charles 
Lamb printed from new plates 
on special paper, large type, 
wide margins, brown buckram 
binding, uncut edges, with 
many rare portraits in mezzo- 
tint and photogravure. Printed 
by the famous Merrymount 
Press, Boston. 


Twelve Volumes, $24.00 
Express Prepaid 








a Not for sale by the trade or through agents 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOKSTORE 60. 


1516 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














CREE-DICKSON 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


DOORS open outward 
and dewnward, closi 
automatically ; cann 
stick ; when open form 
rigid shelf convenient 
for ready reference. 

RIGIDITY, Top sec. 
tion forms“ cap,’’ Wot- 
tom rection forms 
base ; patent interlock 
ing device making 
very rigid and dust 
proof. Designed by 
practical library men; 
well builtand finished 
to slit any style of 
furniture. 

SECTIONS, $1.00 to 
97.2%. Sold under ab- 
solute guarantee ; 
money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 
IMustrated catalogue 

Sree. 


Cree-Dickson Mfg. Ca., 
718 Phoenix Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HIS-3=SECTION 
CREE-DICKSON 
BOOKCASE 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 141 BROADWAY. 

















AUTHORS! The N.Y. Bureau of Revision, es'{)} 1890. Cetute 
t in position and success. Revisidt criticism 
of MSS Circular D. Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th AVe ,N. ¥. City, 


Readers of Taz Lrrzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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treaty into effect is introduced by Senator } 
Payne, of New York. 


November 13.—//ouse: The Cuban Reciprocity 
bill is favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Final vote will 
be taken on the roth. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS 

November 9.— President Roosevelt urges Sena- 
tor Hanna to remain chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee and conduct 
the campaign next year. 


American Federation of Labor opens its con- 
vention in Boston; President Gompers says 
that the international labor-unions and his 
_own union had gained 442,100 members with- 
in the past year. 


November 10.—The Cabinet approves of the 
President’s Panama policy. 
Miss May Goelet is married to the Duke of 
Roxburghe in New York. 
November 11. 
in the cotton-mills of Fall 
ton, Mass. 


Wages are reduced 1o per cent. 
River and Taun- 


Count Cassini, Russian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, returns from his trip abroad; he re- 
marked that the relations between this 
country and Russia were extremely friendly, 
and that the Kishineff incident had been 
buried. 


November 12.—A bitter fight is being made 
against confirmation of the nomination of 
Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood to be major gen- 
eral, 


November 13.—Andrew H. Green, known as the 
“Father of Greater New York,” is shot and 
killed by an insane negro. 


November 14.—Cotton manufacturers of Rhode 
Island reduce wages of mill operators 10 per 
cent. ; about 25,000 workers will be affected. 


The Northern Colorado coal strike is settled ; 
the miners receive an increase of 10 per cent. 
in their wages. 


CHESS. 


qAll communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’} 


Problem 880. 
By THE REV. J. JESPERSEN, 
Noorse Schaakbond. 


Black— Nine Pieces. 


First Prize, 
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Globe Wernicke Combination 
“FLASTIG’ B2°KGASE AND DESK 


The only combination permitting as much or as 
little book space as wanted and additions to that 
space as ‘desired. The Desk Unit can be combined 
with any number of Book Units in unlimited variety 
of arrangement. For home library or professional 
office it’s unequalled for utility, convenience and 
beauty. Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities 
or direct from factory, freight paid., Illustrations of 
beautiful interior effects sent with catalogue if you 
mention No. 103-K 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI, 













NEW YORK, - - - - - = 380-382 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, - - ~- ~ 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON, - - - - ~ 91-93 Federal St. 


LONDON, 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


NVESTMENT 


hoice 5% Bonds. v 








Lover’s 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 


Author of Tokology and 
Karezza. 


REVEALS 


the Secret of Secrets 
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White—Ten Pieces. 




















rb4Sr; p4Be; 2p1P3; 2r1k:rBR;! 
Qrp2p2;5P2; b2eS4:2KR 4. 


White mates in two moves. 





Every Student of Religion 
Should read 


Che Open Court 





WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


By Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., and other Unitarian literature SENT 
REE, Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 
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i terful manner. 
iii REASON ONE is redeemed, and thro 
I chise, “granted uy the meena creative energy ‘are con: 
. > muni ty, . 
which regulates the price of an This Served and transmuted 


| EDWARD M.DEANE & COMPANY] 
BANKERS. 


A Xmas Gift for those who love the Water. 


Cannot sink or 


modern row boat 


Write today for FREE Catalogue. 










5 
innermost experiences of 
men and women are han- 






Gas Securities Ya 
Are of the Best ef 


into health and power. 


price is always the same, summer and 
winter, year in and year out; it never 
fluctuates ; there is no deviation from it. 
This is important; it means a depend- 
able income ; not affected by any market 
changes; an assured cash return from 
the business each year. 

This is just one reason why gas bonds 
are one of the best securities obtainable 
—why they are so favorably looked upon 
by the conservative, well-informed in- 
vestor. We will tell other reasons. 
Write us. 


What Dr. StocKHam’s fa- 
mous work TOKOLOGY has 
done for the body, the 
Lover’s World does for 
the soul. ‘ 


The Life: In the Lover’s World Doctor Stockham has given 
to the world the fruit of a long experience and extended research 
into the most vital issues of life. It isa powerful book, fearless, 
clear, helpful and very interesting. There is no namby-pamby 
mincing of ideals; it deals with natural men and women and 
blesses naturalness, teaching people how to be healthily natural and 
rounded out into full-grown lovers of self, lovers of family, lovers 
of friends, lovers of race, lovers of all living creatures. 

Emir Johnson : It is grand, it ** itches the mind and heart.” 


500 pages bound in silk cloth, maroon and gold, prepaid 
$2.25. Fullleather, prepaid, @2.75. 
Order direct from publisher or thro an agent. 


Send for Free Sample Pages 
Stockham Publishing Co.,68 Dearborn St., Chicago 


“BANK FLOOR, MICHIGAN TRUST BUILDING 


GRAND RAPIDS,MICHIGAN == 
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A“ Mullins” 


Reverent, Unpartisan, Scientific ee ated Galvanized 
YEARLY $1.00. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Practically ine Steel 
. estructible, 
THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO.. 24 Dearborn St., Chicago. | 3° 5! "ct ible. Pi 
in comfort. easure 
equipped with 
air chambers. va: 


Easier to 
The ideal 


Price Crated, $2922 


W. H. MULLINS, 447 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Especially desirable for family and livery use. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication twhen writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 881. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
F. W. WYNNE, Dudley, England. 


Black —Six Pieces. 
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White —Twelve Pieces. 
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umilar Money back if not satisfied 
White mates in three moves, 4 
JAS. L. FOOTE, if 
Solution of Problems “t 
: General Manager 
mada sl tata i SLATINGTON, PA. a 
Kt—Kt 2 Q-—KB sq Q—Q B 4, mate iH 
1, ——— 2. —— — 2} 
K—K 5 K—Q4 - — - ; : 
eesese Q—Q 3 mate FH 
patos oe i 
K—Q 5 i 
ae Kt—K 3 dbi.ch Q—R6 mate 
.—— OT eo eer ees 3. See 3 * 5 
“ae wl es Goat Lymph Treatment \ 
aseoes Kt—B 5, mate 
B. eremernren SS ¥ 
K—Q 5 i - 
ssebes Q—R Bch Kt—B, 4 mate ss 
Sk; ae Sg Se In this treatment—the most important advancement of ‘a 
wiieis's Q—Q sq ch Q—Q 3, mate ° 2 ‘i ay 
wo the century in therapeutics — sufferers from neurasthenia 
ther —K 5 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; (nervous prostration and exhaustion), locomotor ataxia, 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, $ j : $ / 
habe pa ig hike wean eng Aen Pini, ey tg paralysis, epilepsy, articular rheumatism, and the troubles 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the 


Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; R. H. Renshaw, inci ' 
University Na See eee incident to premature old age, have the strongest possible 


K., Harrisburg, Pa.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, 


Can.; 0. Hagman, Brooklyn ; Dr. J. H.S., Geneva, encouragement for complete recovery. Our new magazine 
ie. 2.3 C. Bas Rome, Ga.; 0. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, qi E - : i 

Eee AS Oe ae Ene tecnipoinnet ales gives full information. It will be mailed to you on request. 
W. T. St., Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; J. 


E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; T. Hilgers, Union 
Hill, N. J.: C. B. E., Youngstown, N. Y. 

875: “ Twenty - three,” Philadelphia; W. R. 
Coumbe, Polk City, Fla.; A. H., Newton Center, 
ei E. S. L., pricmnne Tagg? M. aint. pee 
>. W.Carlisle, Somerville, Mass.; Z. G. etroit; s 
CW. Showalter, Washington, 1 C? Pyte Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 

iladelphia; Dr. 


G. C. O., New York City; W. 
T. Kelly, Rome, Ga. GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director 


Comments (875): ‘‘'For those who like this sort 
of problem, this whe the sort of problem they 
would: like”—M. W. H.; ‘* Most threat-problems 


are hardly equal to other themes: but some are 27 Auditorium Bldg. 601 Spitzer Bldg. 17 East 32d Street 
CHICAGO TOLEDO, O. NEW YORK 
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V SEE THAT CLIP? [econ 
i1E NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 

e r ] S e curely from the thinnest sheet 

5 per cent. is 1 or 114 per cent. more than of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 


most small sums are earning. Let us inform 


“ial combination list of Dailies, Weeklies eeeen pe tess oer ond over eae. 
you how we earn 5 per cent. for you, how and azines MAILED FREE. Good lists for ee ee ee ae 
you are secured, who our investors are; Mail Order Advertisers of $10 and upward. Known inholes in attaching second lohnere, \ 
and learn what they think of the Company after Business Builders for Keginners. fone usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
5 to 10 years’ experience. The information Campaigns outlined. What have you to sell i | 


308 Forron Sreasr voices. etc. Page Ay, boxes of 100 
rer y ‘ especiall ‘or dex convenience. 
may prove well worth writing for. RUDOLPH GUENTHER © New Youx Ciry. ’ Romeie Soe 18 aban, pouipeld. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
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5 per cent. per annum—qnar- 
terly, by check, Withdrawal 
at your pleasure, and full earn- 


ings paid to then from the day (O° G 0 U i & R H E U M AT | S vi 


















your funds were received. 
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) Surplus and Vsthe Great English Remedy BY q) A so he. Neodhe # fope humor and 
ra fit $175,000 BLAIR’S PILLS ae ‘ glowing with ‘pathos. By Frorence Morse KInGsiey. 

Terres» ¢ Safe, Sure, Effective: 50c. & $1. 12mo, Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Assets, . $1,600,000 DRUGGISTS, or 2% William Su, NX. POS@ALUIBS | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
Under New York Banking Dept. Supervision. A STRONG NEV Interest for Life on Life 
: NEW PHILOSOPHY 
INDUSTRIAL. SAVINGS & LOAN CO., “The Religion of Democracy,” by Charles Ferguson. 7% GUARANTEED, Annulties issued at age 50, 
1189 Broadway, New York. 4 ae Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New at age 62, Ten ler Cent, Tax exempt. Sales in 1902, Ten 
ork. 


Million Dollars. J. A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New York. 
Readers of THE LirkcRaky Digest are asked to mencion the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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excellent for ingenvity or beauty of mates, and 


f{ p 
1ost difficult and 


this is one of them’”’—M. M.; “Lacks grace and 
beauty ’—G. D.; “A good staple 2-er with easy 
key ’"—F. S. F.; “Clever "—J. G. L.; “A bold, but 
obvious key. The right and left captives by’K P 
are interesting '’— J. H.S.; “‘Remarkably good” 

C.N.P.; “EHasy”—W.T. St ; “An unpre- 
tendeng but stu us performance’’—W. R. C.; 
‘Excellent ’”’—A. H 

7 Has lot f sedu ve es M. W. H.; 
*“Aimost an ideai kev, backed up by pretty 
mates'’—M. M.; “A gem of purest rav serene”’ 
G. D; “* Worthy of Wurzburg "—F.S.F.; “Charm- 

+ bas } problem pleases 

me J. H. S.; “To me the 1 


beautiful of recent 3-ers”. C. N. F.; “A grand 
composition. The Kt’s play can not be sur- 
passed’’—E. B. K; “Fine and_ difficult all 
through’’—O. H.:; ** Not as easy as it looks”—R 
j. O'C.; “A teaser ”"—W. T. St. A. 


In addition to those reported, T. E. N., Red- 
lands, Cal., got 871: ‘“*Try again,’”’ Kendallville, 
Ind. C. Supe, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 873; T. H., 
873 annd 874. 


Mieses Visits New York. 


The German master, Jacques Mieses, recently 
played a series of match-games with five strong- 
est piayers of the Manhattan Chess-club—Ett- 
linger, Roething, Baird, Finn and Phillips—and 
won all the games. In the Brooklyn Chess-club, 
he lost his game with Fox. The following game 
is not a model by any means. It looks as if Mieses 
were “taking chances” and waiting for Phillips 
to make a “ fluke,” which he did. 


Sicilian Defense. 


PHILLIPS MIESES. | PHILLIPS, MIESES, 

White. Black. | White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—Q B4 116 O—B 3 Kt—K sq 
2K KR 3 PR hy Ret $-?? 
3 P—-Q4 x , 3 -B 4 
4KtxP Kt—K B39 Q R-Q sq Q-—K 3 
5 B—Q 3 Kt—B 3 20 B—B 5 R—B 2 
6 P—O B 3 P—K 4 jrQO-Q5 QxQ 
best Ok 2 BR POR 

x 2x 123 B—R 3 . 

o9Kt—-K3 Q—Qsq log Kt Q6 R—Q 2 P 
to Castles Q—B 2 |25 K R-O sq ¢ R—Q sq 
1R—Ksq B—K3 26 P-QRg Kt—K2- 
12 B—Bs BxB \27 Ktx P KtxR 
13KtxB P—K Kt3 |28KtxB Kt—B 5 
14 Kt—Kt3 B—Kt2 P9 Resigns. 


1sKt—R3 Castles 


A Real End-Game. 


The following position was brought about in a 
game played recently in Mechanics Institute 
Chess and Checker Club, San Francisco. 


Contributed by R. O’C. 
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It is White’s move. Can White win? 











HAVE YOU PLAYED THE LATEST AND 
MOST FASCINATING GAME OF 


Triplicate 


Whist 


COMBINING THE BEST FEATURES OF 
BRIDGE AND STRAIGHT WHIST. 


Send 25 cents for handsome cloth-bound 
Book of Rules. 


H.J.Noyes, Port Chester, N.Y. 
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No Honing! 





Full Hollow Ground, 
$2.50 each. 
Two Razors in 
leather case, 

$5.50. 











ALWAYS READY FOR USE 

















KEEP AN EDGE FOR YEARS WITHOUT HONING 
“ Carbo-Magnetic” Elastic Cushion Strop, ${,QQ each 
By all dealers in High Grade Cutlery or sent by manufacturers postpaia, 


Firmof A.L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of Yuen? Cutlery, 445-446 Broadway, New York, 


No Grinding! 


Send for free 
book, ‘HINTS 
TO SHAVERS.” 


re Seen 


RAZOR 
NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVINU 


WITH ORDINARY CAREFUL USE WILL 











ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH YOUR INCOME? 


Are your brains bringing you no better return than does a day 
laborer'’s brawn? Is your business paying? 
It you have proper advertising knowledge you can meet com- 
tion if in business, or make for the greatest success if just enter- 
ng the struggle—otherwise not. ‘ 
Then get in touch with us. Write immediately for our 
Third Annual Announcement and other interesting information and 
take up the study of 


“The Mahin Method" Advertising 


We can put into your life, and by 
correspondence, without interfering 
with your vocation, the heaped up 
experience of the leading advertis- 
ing experts of Chicago, the logical ad- 

i vertising center of the United States. 

oy Send for FREE TEST BLANK and full 
3 information. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
Always “New 974 Williams Bldg., Cor. Fifth 
Worlds to Conquer” Ave,.and Monroe St., Chicago 
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Yabasceo Saswce 


The Perfect Seasoning for SOU SALADS, OYSTERS, 
CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES ROASTS, GRAVIES, Ete. Indispen- 
sabl. for table and in kitchen, ee yee flavor. Assures 
good digestion. Purer and more healthful than ground pepper. 

The Original Mellhenny’s Tabasco used in leading Hotels, 
Clubs and aurants nearly halfa century. ALL DEALERS, 

FREE — write for ‘* Tabasco Book ”—Unique Recipes, 

McILUENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 








OF BABY OUTE’ 


3 ADIES KNIT 





. BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGFREE 
NOVELTY: KNITTING CO cisBWAY:ALBANY-NY 





WANTED—lzteliigent men of business ability. 


Teachers or professional men preferred 
who desire to earn $40 a week or more Give age, qualifi- 





SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! 


When You Shave Use Formal-Saponia, 
A perfectly harmless liquid, principally a vegetable compound 
combined with Formuldehyde, 


BEATS ALL SOAPS AND LATHERS. 

It softens the toughest beard quickly and easily, is a perfect: 
antiseptic and sure death to germs. Absolutely prevents bar- 
ber’s itch, blood poisoning, ringworm and similar diseases,. 
and cures pimples, blackhexds, cold sores, cuts, facial erup- 
tions, and skin diseases. Does not require“ rubbing in.” Does 
not fill the pores of the skin with oil or grease, caustic soda or 
otash, which weuken the skin tissue, as lather does. Instead,. 
t leaves the skin healthy, face cool, soft, white and smooth 
after caving, Thousand times better than lather, but may be- 
used with it # desired. Descriptive booklet mailed free. 4os. 
glass sprinkletop bottles 25 cents at all-drug-stores ; or sent,. 
direct, postpaid, for 40 cents. Address 


THE EB. L. MAYO SPECIALTIES CO., Elmira, N. Y.. 








CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
Sfor the distressing and often 
— fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For-more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 

















> | PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
» sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
papers. ull 2-ounce bottic, 

\ Sec.;3 also half-pints, pints & qts. 


Russia Cement Co, Siouceste's, 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


LF PAGE'S GLUE"S2=" 


Are Your Legs Straight? 


If not they will appear straight and 
trim if you wear our easy Pneumatic 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms. (Patents 
applied for throughout the world.) 
Adjusted instantly ; defy detection. 
Immediately ee by men of fash- 
ion. Write for full description, 
under plain letter seal. 


Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 
Dept. Lb Buffalo, N. a 


Man’f’rs, under five patents, H. & 
Sasematio Bust Forms for Women.) 

























ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 
If so, you can be cured. Our Sanatorium was established in 
1875, for the treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. 
Cure Guaranteed. 

HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 


We have cured thousands that have failed elsewhere. The 














cations, references. pp, Meav & Company, New York. 


Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Dicesi are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
























17 Volumes The New 
International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 
DANI EL COIT Gl LMAN, 2... D. ‘ President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), 


President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 





16,000 Pages 











(; EORGE WASHINGTON, Christopher Columbus, The Atlantic Cable, The Pyramids—it is possible to learn about these from any 
of the older Encyclopedias if you have one, but when you buy you want more. There are the things of to-day not so easy of 
reference but quite as important to the busy man, whether scholar, student, craftsman, business or professional man. 

Go to the bookshelves and seek in vain for that which is new. Where is the newest information of the advance of Electrical Science, 
the Trolley, the Electric Light, the Telephone, of the wonders of Radium, the X-Ray, 
Becquerel Rays, the Hertzian Waves and Marconi’s application of them to wireless 
telegraphy? Where look up Antitoxine, Medicine’s and Surgery’s latest applications 
and discoveries? Where will the metallurgist find something of those advances 
which have sent the famous mills of a decade ago to the scrap heap, the story of the 
advance in methods and processes of manufacture which have brought about the 
much-discussed American Supremacy in the commercial world? The story of Cuba 
is old, but yet too new for the pages of old Encyclopedias. What do they tell of 
American Expansion, the Boer War, New York’s Subway, the Steam Turbine, the 
latest Archzological discoveries, the magnificent fossil finds, Alaska and its re- 
sources, Smokeless Powder, and Submarine Boats? What can they tell of Torpedo 
Boat Destroyers, Automobiles or Skyscrapers? What they don't tell would in 
itself fill volumes and does fill thousands of pages of the newest and most 
perfectly designed Encyclopedia it has yet been within the possibility of man to 


| The New 
International Encyclopedia 


It has all, old and new alike, from the beginning of time down to now; all newly 
edited in the light of newest information, better methods, better printing, profiting by 
errors and misjudgment of older editors and under the guiding hands of the most 
eminent men who have ever devoted their time and intelligence to such work. 

65,000 articles, 30,000 more than any other Encyclopedia in the English lan- 
guage; thousands of illustrations; the newest and most perfect maps; 17 volumes, 
packed full of information of value to every thinking, reading man on earth; all 
newly arranged, that whatever is wanted may be found quickly and easily; told con- 
cisely and with the authority of men who know; told in a way that all may under- 
stand and told with references to such exhaustive works on the various subjects 
that the seeker for more elaborate and technical information may know just where 
to go for it. 

Knowing this, where can there be a possible excuse for the buyer of an Encyclo- 
pedia wasting his time or money on what is old (and all others are old), older by ten 
years or more than the new International Cyclopedia? 

Some of them may cost less, but are they not too dear at any price? Ask any 
Librarian what Encyclopedia is demanded by those who seek fhe best—what he 
would recommend. You get but one answer—The New International Encyclopedia. 

And the price—a price and selling terms which place it within the reach of 
everyone. It is the one means of buying knowledge, the newest and best, and having 
it stored ready for reference against the time of need. 

Let us send you an Mlustrated 80-page book which tells its own story of ex- 
cellence, tells it in a way that you yourself will see and comprehend. Examine it, 
then buy—the old if you will—the newest and best if you follow your judgment. At 
any rate, be at least fair to yourself and buy what will best suit your needs. 

The work, now practically complete, is still offered as a special introductory 
price, so low and on terms so easy that every book-loving family may possess it and 
not feel the outlay. 

























































It is impossible in an advertisement to adequately describe this 
great Encyclopedia, but if you will send us your address on the DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York: 
coupon, we shall be glad to send you a handsomely illustrated book ‘pleat = vee 5 , 
containing a full description of all the departments and other inter- Bode lettin THE NEW INTERNATIONAL EMets 
$nting Mniammstion. ; CLOPZEDIA, containing descriptions, sample pages, colored 
illustrations, maps, and information regarding discount and little- 
payment plan. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY |,,,.. 


Publishers Post-Office 


372 Fifth Avenue, =- New York City No. 7—L. D. S08 ncore-—seyprtecteinimpentiaia iii taa iat 
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MICHAEL MONAHAN SAYS 


There is Really No Reason Why 
You Have to Take 


64e PAPYRUS 


A great many persons do not, including the whole 
Tribe of Smug, the Society of M ake-Believe, the 
Federation of Grafters and the Sacrosanct School of 
Criticism. 

But if you are broad enough between the Ears fora 
magazine that is individual and “‘ different,” that is 
original without fakery, and bold without compromise 
—if you are trying to get out of mental and spiritual 
Ruts yourself, if in short you want something besides 

Words, Words, Words, 


THE PAPYRUS IS FOR YOU 


NOTE :—The Papyrus is edited by a man in earnest— 
not bya person in a Tuxedo or a suit of Cosmic Jeans, 


Subscription: One Dollar a Year in Advance 


THE PAPYRUS 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
Let your subscription begin with the December Number 











ois th a to speak on short 
notice? Do you require help in the prepa- 
ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 
We prepare «arefally 
SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOASTS LECTURES 
ESSAYS TREATISES, etc. 


Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Maau- 
scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 
on Commission 
All Transactions Strictly Confidential 
The International Literary Bureau 


Established 1893 


Bible House New York City 








GENERAL CHARLES KING 


HIS LATEST SUCCESS 


An Apache Princess 


NOW READY 
ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


THE HOBART CO., NEW YORK CITY 
LAA ATT 











GLIMPSES OF THE OPERAS AND PERSONAL 
CHATS WITH THE GREAT OPERA SINGERS 


The Atlanta Constitution : ‘‘ Every one who 
loves music will enjoy this dainty volume.”’ 


STARS j:, OPERA 


~ 


“A go0d, burly, 
brawny, 


book. 
Thwing writes 


bustling 


Eugene 


well. He is an 


artist. 


—Cleveland Leader. 
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"THIS new American novel by 

EUGENE THWING has, as the 
New York American says, “leaped 
into popularity at one bound.” It is 
already one of the six best-selling 
books in many cities East and West. 


‘THE twentieth thousand has just 
been printed. A Canadian edi- 
tion is announced, and an English 
edition will be published this winter. 
It is a capital book for a Christmas 
gift for any member of the family. 





a 7 
The story is full 
of action, and 
swings along witha 
breadth of descrip- 
tive power and an 
eloquence of 
thought seldom 


equalled.” 
— St. Paul Pioneer os 








Descriptive sketches of the plots and the music 
of Semiramide, Faust, Werther, Carmen, Lohen- 
grin, Aida, The Huguenots, The Flying Dutch- 
men, Hamlet, Lakme, Pagliacci, and Orpheus 
and Eurydice. The leading opera prima donnas, 
Marcella Sembrich, Emma Eames, Emma Calvé, 
Lillian Nordica, Lilli Lehman, and Nellie Melba, 
are introduced to the reader through graphic 
personal conversations, full of anecdotes, inci- 
dents, etc. By Maret WaGNaLis. 12mo, cloth 
Deckle edges. Cov+: jesign. Half-tone portraits 
of the singers. Price, $1.50. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘A reading of 
her book before listening to an opera makes the 
performance a great deal more enjoyable, and 
reading it afterward brings to the mind many 
delightful recollections.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Ks It has a strength 
of sustained inter- 
est, a dramatio 
individuality,a 
breadth of genu- 
ine realism.”—7%e 


Literary World, Boston. 
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"THE weary press critics have 

greeted it with unusual enthu- 
siasm. With the Mew York World 
they feel that “it is good to welcome 
THE RED-KEGGERS as ashining recruit 
to the ranks of literature not artificial.” 


THE RED-KEGGERS 


[LLUSTRATED with to full-page 
drawings by W. HERBERT DuUN- 
TON. Handsomely bound, price $1.50. 
For sale at all bookstores. 
THE BOOK-LOVER PRESS, PUBS., 
32-34 East 21sT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A stirring whole- 
some and holding 
story. The people 
live and love, and 
fight for their living 


and loving when it 





becomes  neces- 
sary.” 
* — New York World. 




















important work. 


taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. 


scope and sociological as well as historical value. 





The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive 


The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what ee been heretofore a 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQUIT. 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position 





and valuable. 


and well-written record of a popular movement, 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages, $1.50 Net. By Mail, $1.67 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


. It is a serious and 


The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 


The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 











Authors having mss. for which publication in 


book — desired may have the same consider- 
ed at on 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Write for circulars. 5 Broadway, N. Y. City, 








Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 
Edited by W. D. P. Briss with the cooperation of 


many eminent specialists. 8vo, 1,447 pp., cloth, i" 50; 
sheep, $9.50; half morocco, $12 ; full morocco, $14. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 























A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


How best to clean every- 
The Expert Cleaner “tise sicsisi 
house. undreds of 
ul rece’ - 3 a 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. rereloth, 75 
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Charles Sumner Dolley, M.D., Editor Biolog- 
ical Terms in the Standard Dictionary ; Consulting Ex- 
pert in Industrial Biology American Philosophical 
Society and American Society of Naturalists: ‘‘ I am 
astonished at the extent of the field the compiler has 
covered, and at the rare discrimination he has exercised 
in the selection of passages. The work must prove 
invaluable to writers and lecturers and should find a 
place on the desk of every preacher, teacher, and edi- 
tor; it is a veritable thesaurus of ideas and illustrations.” 


SCIENTIFIC 
SIDE LIGHTS 


Compiled by JAMES C. FERNALD 


Associate Editor of the “ Standard Dictionary,” 
etc., Author of ‘‘ The Imperial Republic,” etc. 


A Cyclopedia of Science, containing nearly 
4,000 selections from the foremost scientific 
authors of our time, illustrating many thou- 
sands of topics in religion, morals, politics, 
history, education, social progress, and indus- 
trial and domestic life. 


INDORSED BY AUTHORITIES 


Wm. James, LL.D., Ph.D., Prof. of Philosophy, 
Harvard University: ‘‘A wonderful mince-meat of 
facts and opinions. It will meet a need and fill a gap.” 


Israel C. Russell, Prof. of Geology, University 
of Michigan: “It is not only a convenient book of 
reference and one to which many writers will turn to 
refresh their memories, but it supplies instructive and 
attractive reading. It should have a permanent place 
on the desk of every student of science,”’ 


Clarence Moores Weed, Se.D., Prof. of Zoology, 


New Hampshire College: ‘‘ A very valuable publica- 
tion which is likely to be useful to many people.” 


Theodore N. Gill, Prof. Zoology, Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C.: “ Phase derived 
from the volume much information and pleasure.”’ 


W. M. Gedder, Williamsport, Pa.: “I shall prize 
the volume very much for its intrinsic value.”’ 


Dr. Marcus Benjamin, Columbia University : 
Tam sure that the gathering together of opinions of 
eeeger scientific men on pertinent topics can not 

t be of the greatest value to readers.”’ 


H. W. Wiley, Chief of Bureau of Chemi try, U.S. 
Dept. of Agia Washington, D. C.: “I con- 
sider it a valuable addition to my library.” 

Albert 8S. Bickmore, A.M., Ph.D., Dept. of 
Public Instruction, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York: “I anticipate many a happy hour 
reading the results of the author’s labor.” 


WELCOMED BY THE PRESS 


The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: ‘Every- 
thing here is bright, quick, ready. There are no pref- 
aces, no homilies, no long-drawn arguments, nor te- 
dious enumerations,”’ 


The Minneapolis Times: ‘Here the public 
speaker of any degree will find at his command a book 
of reference where the thought of the leaders of science 
is pigeonholed, so to say, for his immediate use.’ 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer: “The wide re- 
search, the patient labor, and the sound judgment of 
the compiler have never been displayed to better ad- 
vantage than in this helpful volume. 7." 

The Pittsburg Gazette: ‘The book may be 
regarded as a dictionary of scientific quotations.” 


The Boston Advertiser: “Standard works of 
eminent authors, nuggets of purest ray, have been se- 
lectea and arranged in convenient form for one who 
scans the field of science in hasty search for illustration, 
or information regarding an isolated point.”’ 


Unity, Chicago: ‘The selections are certainly 
admirable for their su tiveness. Why not such a 
book as this to be read and discussed in the family?” 


8vo, 925 pages. Cloth. Price, $5.00. Law 
Sheep, $6.50. Half Morocco, $8.00, Full 
Morocco, #10.00. All Net. Carriage, 42c. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 











“Where's the good of putting things off ?” 
as DICKENS himself said in “BARNABY 
RUDGE.” 

No bargain-hunting book-hunter can mis- 
take the significance of this proposal : 


The first 100 sets\ 
of the new Victorian Edition \\ 


\ 
atless than cost an 


as oy r Pa 
WH-UDRLOYVC 
Even if your acquaintance with DICKENS ae 
came about mostly by occasional reading of 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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separate and haphazard volumes, you certainly have appreciated and en- 
joyed his matchless genius of story-telling. But you have yet to experience 
the satisfaction of placing 20 such volumes as these—a winter’s reading 
—in your library and of experiencing the delight which comes from reading 
the narratives in the order of their creation. 


The Victorian Edition has been set up in new 
e and printed from ew plates. It has been pub- 
lished to make it ible for the American reader to 
own a complete de /«xe Dickens library without the 
necessity of paying import duty, freight tariff, and the 
excessive cost of English methods of composition 
and plate-making ;for nearly all the fine sets of Dick- 
ens are from the presses of a single London publish- 
ing house. Sip 
The make-up of the Victorian Edition is in 
every detail identical with the famous edition which 
Cuares Dickens dedicated to the Queen, and 





which cost $120 in England, 

There are 160 illustrations in the set—compris- 
ing all the famous drawings that were made under 
the eye of the author by Cruikshank, “‘Phiz,” Sey- 
mour, Browne, Bernard, Green, French, Fildes, 
Maddox, Ralston, Walker and Stone. 

The set consists of twenty imperial octavo vol- 
umes, with deckle-edged paper and gold tops. 

Every detail of typography and binding is admir- 
able. The pages are set up in clear and readable 
style, and printed on hand-made, laid, white stock; 
the binding isa blue silk buckram. 


The regudar price of the Victorian Edition is just one-ha/f of the price of the pre- 
cisely similar English edition. But we have planned to make the name of this superb 
edition familiar to American readers of DICKENs by pricing zoo sets at the cost of the un- 
bound sheets, and charging the deficit to “advertising expense.” Thus on one of these 
100 Victorian sets your saving will include (1) the value of the binding; (2) the pub- 
lisher’s profit; (3) the overcost of English methods of composition and plate-making; 
(4) the twenty-five per cent. duty; and (5) the freight-tariff. 


Sent Free for Examination--Returned at Our Expense 


No buyer of books should find it necessary to take as sufficient a mere booklet 
describing a library set of books. Send the coupon and examine all the volumes 
at your leisure. This is in fact the first American DicKEns that will stand ex- 
amination. Keep the set and send us $2.00 a month for a short time, or you 
may return it without a word, and without inconvenience or expense. If you 
prefer to think it over, and desire more information, just forward the 
coupon, marked “/nformation,” and we will not only send you what you 
ask, but also, absolutely free of cost,a Japan-vellum imprint of Graves’ 
striking steel-engraved portrait of DicKENs from the famous paint- 
ing by W. P. Frith, R.A. The portrait measures 9%x12 inches, and 
portrays the author at the age of 47; it will brighten the walls of 
any library. But if you have the set sent for examination this 
portrait will be packed with the books, and you will be free 


to keep it with my compliments. 


We have also prepared a few sets in three-quarter leather binding at s slight advance in price 
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f 10 Cents per Copy 


Science is knowledge veri 
The power of Science is irresistible. 


is a divine revelation. 


Court on the on 














The Open Court 


An ~~) Monthly Magazine 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science 
and the Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea. 
Science is tlowly but curly transforming the world. 
ed; it is Truth proved; and Truth will always conquer in the end. 


Science is the still small voice; itis not profane, it is sacred; it is nothuman, it is superhuman; Science 


nvinced of the religious significance of Science, The Ofen Court believes that there is a holiness 
in scientific truth which is not as yet recognised in its full significance either by scientists or a 
leaders. The scientific spirit, if it but be : genuine devotion to Truth, contains a remedy for many ill 
leads the way of conservative progress and comes not to destroy but to fulfil 
The Open e hand is devoted to the Sczence of Religion; it investigates the re: igions 
pees! in the domain of ehilecsete y, psychology, and history; and on the other ha 
a a Science. It believes that Science can work out a reform within the Churches that will mane 
of ion all that is true, and good, and wholesome. 


Illustrated Catalogue and sample copies free. 


Ghe Open Court Publishing Company 
824 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. ae 


$1.00 per Year ) 


nd advocates th 








How Shall We Improve 
Social Conditions ? 


Never before was there greater 
interest in all important _ social 
problems. All the light of expert 
research is now needed. Here are 
some useful books for students of 
Sociology, Political Economy, Coin- 
age, Economics, Trusts, Regulation 
of the Saloon, etc. 























not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.”—Daily Kvening Telegra 














“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjo 


ble geaing. and can 
a Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE MorsE KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “Stephen,” “ Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 


40 cents, net; by mail, 45 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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ness purges them of-all offence. 


ADDRESS 





J. B. CHADBOURNE, 
ll East 16th St., New York 


Please send me particulars—A dver- 
tisement in November 28, DIGEST. 


Name 
Address 

















THE REAL MADAME DU BARRY 


SPECIAL OFFER 





French Court Memoirs 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry (whose personal 
memoirs occupy four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back-stairs-and- 
kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward mani- 

festations. And where so much was set afoot with secret and obscure design, where so 
little was open and above board, where boudoir counsels dictated treaties and the wounded 
vanity of favorites instigated campaigns, where a lowborn woman’s caprice could send 
forth the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impossible to comprehend the curious 
events of history without knowing the intimate details of those underlying causes. It is 
characteristic of these Memoirs that in dealing with the peculiar affairs which are associated 
in every one’s mind with French Court history of the period, their very simplicity and frank- 


The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French Court Memoirs (trans- 
lated with fidelity into English), which can be secured, in complete sets only, at a very low 
price, and on small monthly payments, if preferred, provided applications be made at once. 


These few copies are from a limited number 
and registered de /uxe edition, bound up to sell 
at $10.00 a volume. But through a binder’s 
error the leather of the volume is imperfectly 
matched ; consequently it becomes advisable to 
dispose of them outside of regular subscription 
channels, and at a price about equal to the value 
of the unbound sheets. 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be 
sent, together with price particulars, if you sign 
and send the inquiry slip below at once. 




















“The Encyclopedia of Social Reforms” is an 
indispensable work for every person interested in 
sociological or economic subjects. its title Is 
somewhat misleading. It treats rot only every 
phase of sociology, but also every other related 
subject such as Political Economy, Capital, Indus- 
try, Education, etc. 


Every Social Worker apy epee 
Must Have This pines 


schools of social 
thought have pre- 
sented their various claims, so that the reader is 
left to judge for himself. So eminent an authority 
as Benjamin Kidd says he is * struck with its ex- 
cellence and completeness.” 8vo,1,447 pp. Cloth, 
$7.50 ; Sheep, $9.50; Half Morocco, $12 ; Morocco, 


$14. 
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Practical and vigorous talks on Civil Service, 
The Christian Voter, Immigration, Liquor Traffic, 
Social Evil, The 


Plain Talks On The | American Suncey, 

Gambling, etc., are 
Duties of Citizenship) j.ciuses in br. car- 
los Martyn’s book 
“ Christian Citizenship’’ of which The Northern 


Christian Advocate says: “itis surprisingly com- 
prehensive and delightfully original.’”’ 75 cts. 


a6 3G a 


One of the most convenient little books for the 
sociological student is The Handbook of Cur- 
rency and Weaith,’’ compiled by George B. Wald- 
ron, and present- 


A Pocket Encyclo- 'ag accurate sta-~ 
tistics on coin- 
pedia on Money 


age, wages, popu~ 
lation, trusts, 
strikes, votes, production, etc., etc. Flexible cloth, 
50 cts. ; leather $1.00. Bradstreets, New York, says 
It Is “ one of the most convenient statistical pres- 
entations with which we are acquainted.’”’ 


AG AG AG 


The Principles of political economy in their var- 
lous and important applications to the Liquor 
Traffic are ably 

Practical Facts | treated in “Weaith 

and Waste”’ by A. 
On Liquor Selling | 4. topxins, Pn.o. 
Says The Christian 
Herald: “Dr. Hopkins contributes to the literature 
of political economy a volume worth the attention 
of students and thinkers.”’ Cloth, $1.00. 


AG 3G 3G 


Two helpful volumes considering Sociology from 
the Christian standpoint will be found in Social 
Christianity,’”? by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. 
8vo, cloth, $1.40, 
SociologyfromChris-|27 ‘Practical 

Christian Sociol- 

tian Standpoints ogy’? by Wilbur F. 


Crafts,Ph.D. 12mo, 

































































cloth, $1.50. The first contains twenty sermons; 
the second embraces lectures delivered before 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


All the above books postpaid. Published by — 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York, 





Keaders of Toe Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





























THE LITERARY DIGEST 





The Best Periodicals for 
Preachers and Other Ac- 
tive Religious Workers 





A few simple suggestions to Preachers, 
Theological Students, Church Workers 
and others who desire to obtain the most 
profitable and helpful periodical literature 
during the coming year. 


The 
Missionary 
Review 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine giving 
the best record of mission activity the 
world over. It has become generally ac- 
cepted as the most authentic and helpful 
journal on this subject: 


BECAUSE = #2f correspondents in 





every field, receives 
contributions from the most eminent authorities, 
and is edited by specialists, 


BECAUSE its range of topics is broad 
and not limited by denomi- 
national lines. It is full of inspiration and informa- 
tion for every active religious worker. 





A Representative Subscriber Says 
Rev. J. L. Gilmour, Pastor Olivet Baptist 
Church, Montreal, Can.: As a reader of Tue Mis- 
sIONARY Review I feel constrained to write in order 
to congratulate you on what seems to me a steady 
improvement in your magazine. The articles you 
are succeeding in securing seem to me to be broader 
in outlook, more filled with interesting incidents, 
briefer and more concisely worded, better informed 
and more liberal in spirit, without losing spiritua 
intensity. The errand of this letter is nothing else 
than to say this, and I am writing in obedience to an 
impulse that I have often had of late in reading your 
periodical, 


Annual Subscription, $2.50. 25 Cents ver Copy 


The 
Homniletic 
Review 


A Monthly Review providing discussion 
and information on all the important top- 
ics and problems in religion and taeology. 
It isthe preacher’s most helpful periodical : 
BEC AUSE (the attitude of the church 


: toward all the live issues of 
the day receives full attention in its pages. 


BEC AUSE it secures the best contribu. 


- tions from the leading think- 
ers, writers, and preachers of the Christian world. 








Well-known Men Say: 


I have taken Tue Homttetic Review since 1882, 


and have found it constantly helpful ana suggestive. 
—David James Burrell, D.D. = 


It is full of suggestion, instruction and inspiration. 
—K. 8. ‘MacArthur, D.D. ¥ 


The very best of its kind published for preachers. 
—Newell Dwight Hillis, D.wv. - 

Tam persuaded there is no more valuable publica- 
tion for the minister.—Wayland Hoyt, D.D, 


Its gathering of facts 
a Saapmen r: ae a tang venti! th de is invaluable 


, 7 


Annual Subscription, $3.00. 30 Cents per Copy 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY » Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Past, Present, and Future 


History of the World 


This history is unique: - tst, the most 
comprehensive and compact history of 

















the world ever produced; 2d, it deals 
not only with events from the creation of 
the present day, but provides for history 
that is yet to be made for 21 years to 
come. The last volume is so arranged 
that pages, which we will furnish at the 
end of each year from 1904 to 1924, can 


be made a permanent part of this great 
work. 


Wanna , ’ 
Encycropenik:| ENCYcLoDENIA?I F . WP ‘ 
CLOPEDIA CLOPEL ayant: ; | r 
Ur )F nt h, 
ereenmeee ls) Encyclopedia 


Wveninnasnnnsesttt ht 
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ee sof Universal 
waa fea Narr . History 


WEBER } By Dr. George Weber, of Heidelberg 


Author of “ History of the People of Israel,” 
“ History of German Literature,” “ His- 
tory of the Reformation, etc., etc. 


Mune ‘UA, including a 


Ps History of America 


By Charles J. Little, Ph.D., LL.D. 


"i of Historical Theology in Garrett 
iblical Institute, Lindneots | 'rofessor of 
ni 


UTTLE 4 LizTy Ut Lié 
VoL | i VoL IIL 


History in Syracuse 


versity 
at | *, ‘ 
\Wustrareo, | (Se | No other two men are probable better 
ees US able to deal with a subject of such vast 


scope, to eliminate the minor details and 
3 large volumes.8x1 Linches. Bound in rich Red bring out the events wihch have a direct 
veined marsled acs ana Nuluas an@ fail mera ¢azing on the progress of the world. 
edges. Over 1,200pages and 1,000 illustrations; Their historical knowledge, their facil- 
heavy paper, large clear type, wide margins. ities for getting at facts, their skill in 
treatment and arrangement of events, combined with their broad intellectual qualities, 
specially adapted them to the preparation of a subject of such great importance, 


Over 1,000 Historical Pictures 


By Meissonier, Dore, Delort, De Neuville, and others 


enhance the value of these volumes. The most important events, so graphically depicted 
by the authors, are made more interesting still by these famous artists. The pictures are 
stories in themselves. Scenes of.battles, of great events, places of historical interest, por- 


traits of famous men of all times, a color picture of “ Flags of All Nations,” historical maps, 
etc, 


Complete System of Indexes 


makes this work invaluable as a referrence book. Any event or illustration can be found 


immediately. Contains record of events in chronological order and gives proper pronuncia- 
tion of names. 


Special Christmas Offer 


350 sets in three-quarter levant were made for a New York dealer to sell 
at $18. He is financially embarrassed and unable to pay for them, Only 
120 sets are left. To dispose of them quickly, we offer them at half 


P. W. 
price—$9 instead of $18. Payments may be made at the rate of vy 
215 Locust St, 

$1 per month df Races 

for nine months if preferred. a < ws ee se B 
You will buy the books if you see them, so we are glad < of “Enc clepedia of 

to send them on approval, express prepaid. Keep them « in eae rer, : 
for ten days, and examine them thoroughly. If they are A for Bcc reg as per 
not entirely satisfactory, send them back at our ex- o> . your special half-price offer 
pense. No obligation to buy, but you must act at in Literary Digest. | This 








places me under no obligation to 
buy. You are to prepay all charges. 
If, after ten days’ examination, I noti- 
fy you that I do not want the books, 
they are to be returned at your expense, 


once. Only 120 sets; they will go quickly at one- 
half price. To be on the safe side, fil] in the 
attached coupon and mail it to us today. 


P. W. ZIEGLER @ CO. 


215 Locust Street, Philadelphia 


Name 





Address 
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SPEAKING OF GOOD 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


COLONEL GARTER’S 
CHRISTMAS 


50th Thousand 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


“ Unsurpassed in American fiction,” says the Boston Herald, and 
says that Mr. Smith is “the Thackeray of America.” A beautiful 
and distinguished gift. 


Illustrated in Colors by Yohn, $1.50 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGDOM COME 


80th Thousand By JOHN FOX, JR. 


” 





“To my taste,” writes Mr. Mabie, “it is one of the freshest and 
most genuine pieces of fiction the season has given us.” 


THE BAR SINISTER 


30th Thousand 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


“One of the two best dog-stories ever written 
in America.”—Bookman 
“A most alluring gift book.”.—V? Y. 7imes Saturday Review 


Illustrated in Colors, $1,50 


110th Thousand By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


“A novel of large dimensions.”.—Mew York Tribune 





“Mr. Page’s most serious effort.”— Zhe Nation 
“ Masterfully handled and never dull."— Zhe Outlook 
Illustrated, $1.50 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 











Three Favorites with the Reading Public 





SP, RR He Sea 








FIFTH LARGE EDITION FOURTH LARGE EDITION THIRD LARGE EDITION 
The Transfiguration The Real How Paris 
of Miss Philura Latin Quarter Amuses Itself 
Miss Kingsley’s capital “‘ New- Fascinating glimpses into the Within the gates of the Kingdom 
Thought’’ Story. Lllust. 4octs. heart of Bohemia. Illust. $1.20. of Fun. Ilust. $1.50 met. 








Al ALL BOOKSTORES. Funk & Wagnails Company, Pubs, N. Y. Al ALL BOUKSTORES 











One of the Great Novels 
of the World 


TITTLEBAT 
TITMOUSE 


Crawford Illustrated Edition 


A New and Improved 

Edition of ‘‘ Ten Thou- 
1 sand a Year,”’ 
Dr. SAMUEL 
} Warren’s Fa- 
mous Novel, 
as Edited by 
Cyrus Town- 
SEND Brapy, 
with the Spe- 
cial Authority 
and Approval 
of E. Walpole 
Warren,D.D., 
son of the au- 
thor. 


It Was One 
of the Most 
Popular Nov- 
els of the 
Century 


From The Morning Post, London, Dec. 9, 
1841: ‘‘As it came out in monthly parts in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, it was devoured by the 
general run of readers with surprising avid- 
ity. Go where one would, from spacious 
drawing-rooms to the narrow confines of 
crowded omnibuses, persons were to be found 
reading it and talking of its incidents.” 





Its Reproduction in New and More 
Readable Form, Profusely Illus- 
trated, is Welcomed as an Impor- 
tant Literary Event . . . . 


General James Grant Wilson: ‘‘ The twen- 
tieth century will welcome this notable 
novel of sixty years ago, stripped of its 
legal and medical details—perhaps its only 
fault.” 

Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor The Outlook : 
‘*Tt was at the time of publicatien regarded 
as a novel of psec A power, and held 
for an unusual time a place before the pub- 
lic as almost a classic.”’ 


David J. Brewer, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States: ‘‘ It ought 
to commend itself to those who love a good 
a told, and having some meaning 

Oo it. 

Henry B. Brown, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States: ‘‘ Samuel 
Warren’s novel was perhaps the greatest of 
its generation. No lover of fiction should 
omit an opportunity of reading this work.” 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich: ‘‘The humor of 
some of the scenes is not surpassed by any- 
thing in the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ ”’ 

Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina: ‘‘Samuel War- 
ren’s great work is one that will live al- 
ways. The only objection to it was its pro- 
lixity, of which your edition will relieve us. 
Its. production will be a boon to the public.” 


65 Original Drawings by Will Crawford 
12mo, Cloth. 464 Pages. Price, 1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. New York 
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BOOKS FOR LAWYERS 


Hirsch’s Tabulated Digest of 
the Divorce Laws 


of the United States ; showing at a glance, in tabular 
form, the divorce laws of every state in the Union, z#- 
cluding new laws and revistons to date. By Huco 
Hirscu. Folding chart, cloth cover. Price, $1.50 net. 
Postage, 3 cents. 

Rufus William Peckham, Justice United States 
Supreme Court: ‘‘ It bears the marks of great research 
and labor. . . . It can not but prove a great saving of 
time and trouble in an investigation of such laws when- 
ever that becomes necessary.’ 


A Brief of Necroscopy and its 
Medico-Legal Relation 


A Pocket Handbook of Practical Medical Informa- 
tion for the Physician, Lawyer, or Expert Witness. 
To the attorney it will act as an excellent guide not 
= as to cross-examination of the operator, but espe- 
cially to find out whether the post-mortem was properly 
made as required by the law, and also whether the 
diagnosis be correct or faulty. These very important 
points may be the means of convicting the guilty and 
not the innocent. By Gustav Scumitt, M.D. 
Pocket size. 16mo, leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 

Judge Simeon E, Baldwin, Supreme Court of 
Errors, State of Connecticut : ‘‘ Dr. Schmitt’s Manual 
will be an important guide to lawyers in cross-examin- 

expert witnesses and particularly in cases where 
poisoning is charged.’’ 


Before an Audience 


The author devotes particular attention to the use of 
the will in public speaking, and emphasizes creative 
rather than imitative speaking. By NATHAN SHEP- 
PARD, compiler ‘‘ The Dickens Reader,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 152 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The Literary World, Boston : “‘ We advise every 
public speaker to read at least the opening chapter of 
this book; the rest will follow.” 


English Synonyms, Antonyms 
and Prepositions 


More than 73509 classified and disctiminated syno- 
nyms of the English language and nearly 4,000 anto- 
nyms, with notes and illustrative examples on the 
correct use of prepositions. By JAmMEs C. FERNALD. 
8vo, 574 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute : 
‘This book will do more to secure rhetorical perspi- 
cuity, propriety, and precision of expression than any 
other text-book of higher English yet produced.” 


The Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations 


Thirty thousand choice quotations with 86,000 lines 
of concordance. Proverbs from the French, German, 
and other modern foreign lan; es, each followed by 
its English translation. _Alsoa full list of Latin law 
terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. Cover 
design ¥ George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1,205 pp. 
Prices: Buckram, $6.00; law sheep, $8.00; half mo- 
rocco; $10.00; full morocco, $12.00. 

_ Hon. Joseph H. Choate: ‘1 have always found 
it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever 
published.” 


Curiosities of Law and 
Lawyers — 


The author, who has the experience of half a cen- 
tury’s active practice of law, has collected hundreds of 
ht sayings, interesting facts, anecdotes about law- 
yers, curious legal cases and documents, and jokes be- 
tween counsel, client, or prisoner. By CRoAKE JAMES, 
8vo, 798 pp., cloth, $3.00. 
The Courant, Hartford, Conn.: “It contains 
many amusing stories and anecdotes, the range of sub- 
jects being a very wide one.” 


Ten Years a Police Court 
Judge 


Facts and experiences appealing strongly to the law- 
yer. By JupGe WiIGLITTLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 25 cents. 

es Judge Clark Jilson, of Worcester, Mass. : 
Nothing in the book is overdrawn, and the racy 
style of the author keeps up the reader’s interest from 
the beginning to the close.’ 
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at the value of the books 
with the covers torn off. 


fa In cleaning up our stock preliminary 
is to the new year, we find a few slight- 
ly rubbed sets—about 30 in all—and rather 
than rebind such a small lot, we prefer to dis- 
so pose of the bound volumes at what they would 
CY be worth to us in sheets, and on payments of $2 a month. 





ra Why You'll Want This Great Music Library 


There’s nothing that lends so much cheer or adds so much comfort to your 
home as music. You are constantly buying sheet music and paying high prices 
for it. Do you not find it torn and scattered about the house? Can you ever 
find it when you want it? The music contained in these books would cost you if 
bought in stores to-day more than $400. You can secure it all at about one- 
fifteenth of that price, well bound and thoroughly indexed; besides you get in 
this library the songs, duets, trios, waltzes, marches, ancient, classic and up-to- 
date music, both for the piano and voice—all the music for the different lands 
and schools for the past 400 years—the greatest productions of Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Verdi, Rossini, Donizetti, Mascagni, Sullivan, Mozart, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Gounod, Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Grieg, Gluck and others 
—too many to mention here. 


The Plan of the Greatest Music Library 


Six volumes are encyclopedic, giving biographies of all the great musicians, 
history of the various schools of music, and all important facts about music. 








. Publishers, NEW YORK 


4 
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The other ten contain music. They are about sheet music size, but light and 
easy to handle. It has been selected and edited by an experienced corps of 
music editors; Theodore Thomas, John Knowles Page, Karl Klauser and other 
famous musicians. It is the standard music library of the world. More than 
50,000 sets have been sold at about three times the price per volume at which we 
are offering these few “slightly rubbed” sets. 

The Greatest Library of Music has been purchased and strongly endorsed 
by the foremost musicians: Paderewski, Frank Damrosch, Rafael Joseffy, Franz 
Kaltenborn, Emma Eames, Emil Paur, Arthur Nikisch, Gerritt Smith and thous- 
ands of others. It contains over 5¢0 illustrations, many of which are colored 
plates. There are about 250 portraits of great composers—about 1,700 pages of 
sheet music, neither too easy or too difficult—with full instructions by the world’s 
greatest musicians and teachers. It is not hard-to-read nor hard-to-learn, but 
music for the average, ordinary student and musician. 
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? If you have a Piano you will find this collection of 
Sent Free on 7 Days Approval music invaluable. It contains about soo instru- 
mental selections by the best composers, including popular, - serene and up-to-date melodies and 
dances, funeral marches, classic pos pmomadeo piano music. Such composers are represented as Pade- 
rewski, Mascagni, Gounod, Sullivan, Wagner, Mozart, Liszt, Balfe and many others. if You area 
Beginner of music you will find this library of music will be of the greatest assistance to your musical 
education. Most of the selections can be easily mastered by pupils of a year or two’s experience, 

For young musicians the work is invaluable. If You are Fond of Music, but do not play yourself, 
you cannot make a better present to your wife and family than a set of this music library. 
The text volumes contain all you want to know about the history of music itself—the 
complete stories of all the great p> a pre their public lives and careers. They 
form a complete encyclopedia of all musical knowledge. If You are a Vocal- 
ist this great Music Library will enlarge your repertoire. It gives you 
the best old songs, duets, trios, quartettes, arranged for all voices and 
for piano accompaniments, the old popular melodies of your child- 
, and the latest popular melodies of the past few years. 


on c. 7. 
lays’ A WE GUARANTEE the volumes perfect in every way, INAR 
proval. If not except a few slight imperfections in two or three waPARD 


0. 
satisfied after volumes of each set, so. slight that they would 94 11 E. 16th St. 
you see the vol- not be noticeable toi any one out of the ew York. : 
umes, return agg trade YY t Cost to Me, J 
at our expense. \ i 
mare save ing popert C; 1; Brainard & Co. est poset ot Mapies 
e adyantage of it. i 
se uohpy ane 9 & Ih East 46th St. giving full information. 
Cutqut coupon apposite. New York 
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Realization Sale 4 Fw choice sets of cassis 60% Reduction! 


Sent on Approval for Nearly 


We have been appointed selling agents to close out at the cost of manufacturing the following choice sets of standard authors. Com- 
pare our offer with that of other publishers, considering first the price, and then the HALF-I.EATHER BINDING, the paper, type, letter-press 
and illustrations, and you will find that our terms cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 

These editions of the great authors offer to discriminating purchasers, editions which will meet the Regular Price $2. per Vol. 
demands of the most exacting and ata price within the reach of everyone. The books are not to be 46 86 66 
confounded with the many cheap cloth editions—so-called ‘ bargains” now on the market. Clearance goc. 

















THOMAS CARLYLE wvo's. 


Complete Works and Translation, with 
ten frontispieces in photogravure and 
numerous illustrations, portraits, etc., etc. 


VICTOR HUGO 10 Vols. 


Complete Works, comprising Dra- 
mas and Poems. Among the famous 
artists and etchers whose work appears in 
this Edition are Detaille, Leloir, Vibert, 
Perrault, Bonnat, Lefevre, Frere and 
others equally famous. 


T. B. MACAULAY 8 vois. 


Complete Works, comprising a 
History of England and Miscella- 
neous Essays and Poems in 8 vol- 
umes. A most attractive and substantial 
edition printed from large type with com- 
plete index. 


GEORGE ELIOT 2 vois. 


Complete Works containing Essays and 
Poems, each volume with a frontispiece 
in photogravure and numerous illustrations 


EDWARD GIBBON s vois. 


The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. With 
Notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman. A 
New Edition, to which is added a com- 
plete Index of the whole Work. 


GEO. RAWLINSON s vols. 


The Seven Great Monarchies of 
the Ancient Eastern World; or, the 
History, Geography and Antiquities of 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Per- 
sia, Parthia and Sassanian or New Persian 
Empire. 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN 
4 Vols. 


A History of the English People. 
ILLUSTRATED. Large type, beautifully 
illustrated. This newly edited and care- 
fully revised edition contains a complete 
index and history of the English people 
from early England, 449 to modern Eng- 
land, 1815. 


CHARLES ROLLIN « vois. 


The Ancient History of the Egyp- 
tians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Macedonians and Grecians, by 
CHarzes Roi. Translated from the 
French. From the latest London edition, 
carefully revised and corrected, with 
Chronological Table, complete Index and 
Illustrations. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT 


12 Vols. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Contains the beautiful) series of illustra- 
tions from the originals, painted expressly 
for the Royal Association for the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. These 
illustrations are to Waverley what the well- 
known Boydell Gallery is to Shakespeare. 


H. A. TAINE 2 Vols. 


A Histery of English Literature. 
Translated by N. Van Laun with a pre- 
face for his translation by the author. § 


M. GUIZOT 8 Vols. 


A Popular History of France, from 
the Earliest Times, with complete index, 
by M. Guizor. Translated by Robert 
Black, M.A. Richly illustrated. 


E. BULWER LYTTON 


(LORD LyTToN). 15 Vols. 
Complete Works containing all the 
novels and romances with numerous illus- 
trations in photogravure and _half-tone, 
printed from new plates—large clear type. 


CHARLES KNIGHT « vois. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHORS, 


Is a gathering together in convenient 
form of the best writings of the best auth- 
ors, together with a notice and estimate of 
the life and writings of the author prefixed 
to each selection. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY 2 vois. 


A History of Our Times, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. This edition 
contains introduction and supplementary 
chapters by G. Mercer Adam, bringing 
the work down to Mr. Gladstone’s Resig- 
nation of the Premiership (March, 1894), 
with New Index and additions to the sur- 
vey of the Literature of the Reign. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


15 Vols, 
Complete Works— Novels, Tales and 
Sketches—illustrated with characteristic 
drawings by Cruikshank, Phiz, Barnard 
and others, made for the first editions. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


15 Vols. 

Complete Works in Fifteen Vol- 
umes. This is one of the most complete 
and finely illustrated editions of the great 
French romancer ever issued. The illus- 
trations are after originals by French 
artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, etc. 


SUMPTUOUSLY PRINTED AND BOUND 
ROYAL CHRISTMAS CIFTS 
The volumes are all uniform in size, a trifle larger than the ordinary 12mo, thus al- 
lowing ample margin and printed on a special grade of paper manufactured expressly for 
these sets. The type is clear and distinct and each volume averages about 400 pages. 
The books are bound in the Best HALF LEATHER with ornamenta! gold stamping. 


Sides of English corded cloth, gold tops and silk bands. A different s 


ade of leather 


was selected for each set, the cloth harmonizing with the leather, thus giving each edition 
its individuality. With the illustrations, particular care was taken; each volume has 
either a photogravure or a steel plate frontispiece, and throughout the text are inserted 
excellent reproductions in line-or half-tone of the famous illustrations by Phiz, Barnard 
and other great illustrators. We guarantee these books to be exactly as represented, 
and if upon examination they do not meet expectations they can be returned within five 


days from their receipt AT OuR ExPENsE. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 43-45 E. {9th Street, N. Y. 


W. M. THACKERAY 


to Vols. 


Complete Works, containing all the 
novels and miscellanies contained in the 
best standard editions issued in England 
with the author’s approval]. Illustrated 
with full-page photogravures and _half- 
tones and including Thackeray's own 
sketches and drawings. 


H. DE BALZAC +6 Vols. 


The ‘“‘ Comedie Humaine ’’ complete 
in 16 volumes, translated by well-known 
English scholars ; edited and with prefaces 
by GrorGe SAInTsBuRY ; fully illustrated. 








Send No Money 
You Take No Risk 


Check on the list below the books you 
wish to inspect. Sign the coupon and mail 
it and the list to us at once txamine the 
books for 5 days and if satisfactory remit 
the price to us. If unsatisfactory hold 
subject to our order. 
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The books will be sent to you 
securely boxed and packed. 








—INSPECTION COUPON— 
MESSRS. A. WESSELS CO. 
43-45 East roth Street, New York. 

Gentlemen :—I accept your spe- 
cial offer to Lirerary DiGEst 
READERS and desire you to send 
me the sets of the standard authors 
checked above. I agree to exam- 
ine the books and if they prove 
satisfactory to remit the price 
$....within hey s. lfunsatisfac- 


tory I will subject to your 
order. 
IVGING.. . vi 00ya00 eeecgeemevccce 
A ddress...... seeeeeee coarse 
LiD. States eecsccvciecessseeee 











Readers of Tus Lirzraky Dicssr are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 




















